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Reiss: SMC in financial Catch-22 


by Brian Curtin 
Asst. News Editor 


Since the passage of the 
Gramm-Rudman bill in an 
attempt to balance the nation’s 
budget by 1991, institutions and 
organizations across the country 
wait with their eyes closed for 
the guillotine to come down on 
their budgets. 

The object of the bill is to cut 
from the deficit $36 billion each 
year for the next five years. If 
Congress and the president can 
not decide what to cut in order to 
meet the $36 billion goal, the bill 
gives the president the power to 
make across-the-board cuts. 
However, exempt from these 
secondary cuts are social secur- 


ity, interest on the national debt, 
and 38 percent of the defense 
budget. 

In less than two months the 
first automatic cut of $11.7 bil- 
lion will take place, and financial 
aid to college students is on the 
list. In fiscal year 1986 the 
Gramm-Rudman bill will cut 4.3 
percent from every type of fed- 
eral aid. And in fiscal year 1987 it 
will cut 25 percent more. The 4.3 
percent cut will reduce an esti- 
mated 600,000 awards and elimi- 
nate an additional 200,000. 

St. Michael's has an estimated 
total tuition income of $12 mil- 
lion each year, $3 million of 
which comes from. federal stu- 
dent aid. In other words, a quar- 
ter of the college's tuition comes 


from the federal government. 
“If Gramm-Rudman goes into 
ffect exactly as proposed, stu- 
dents attending St. Michael's 

College would lose $1 million 


of assistance,’ said Paul Reiss, 


“college education is at stake.” 
SMC President Paul J. Reiss 


president of St. Michael’s 
College. 


Reiss went to an NAICU 
(National Association of Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universi- 
ties) conference two weeks ago 
to “talk to congressmen and 


senators about the needs of the 
students at St. Michael's and the 
rather disastrous results we'd 
find (when the bill is put into 
effect).” 

The bill dropping federal aid 
leaves colleges and universities 
with only state and independent 
support. And since state support 
usually goes to state institutions 
like the University of Vermont, 
it makes it even harder for the 
private institutions like St. 
Michael's. 

With the cuts seemingly on 
the way, Reiss said he will try to 
prepare St. Michael’s for them 
and also work hard to see that the 
Gramm-Rudman bill 
happens. “I’m not sure enough 
people know how serious it 


never. 


might be. And the unfortunate 
thing about it is we won't know 
until summer time, if then, and it 
will be difficult for students and 
colleges to make plans,” said 
Reiss. 

With all the government's 
actions in the past few years to 
lower college aid, St. Michael's 
College’s total aid has actually 
gone up. In the past five years its 
aid has grown 400 percent to $2 
million. While federal aid has 
stayed about the same over the 
same time span. 

This increase in SMC financial 
aid comes from increases in stu- 
dent tuition. The cuts in federal 
aid to St. Michael's are the reason 
for tuition going up. “It’s not the 
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Spring Break 


shedding stigma 


College Press Service 


(CPS) — The capitals of spring break hedonism — Daytona 
Beach and Fort Lauderdale — are trying to change their images. 
Both communities are sponsoring organized activities aimed at 


somehow moderating student drinking during the spring break | 


invasions of March and April. 
_ “What has gone on before was a Sodom and Gomorrah affair,” 
said Jerry Nolan, spokesman for Daytona’s National Collegiate 
Sports Festival, which is supposed to draw students into activities 
more constructive than those with which Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Daytona and Fort Lauderdale generally are associated. 

“The festival demonstrates we are getting away from the 
tarnished image of the past,” Nolan said. 

Daytona and the other vacation spots in Florida don’t have 
much of a choice. 

This is the first spring break during which the state’s new 
21-year-old minimum drinking age law is in effect, and rising 
insurance costs are forcing communities to find ways to minimize 
the wild partying that has led to injuries and even deaths in the 
past. 

Fort Lauderdale, for one, is sponsoring an “Olympics” featur- 
ing volleyball, a tug-of-war and various dance and trivia contests. 

City officials actively are discouraging excessive drinking, and 
have bannedalcoho) consumption on the strip along the beach. 

Daytona Beach hopes to attract up to 20,000 students to its first 
National Collegiate Sports Festival. 

The festival, scheduled for March 8 through April 6, will 
feature about 20 different sports ranging from rugby to golf. 

Four national corporations — including Walt Disney — and 
about 30 Daytona businesses are supporting the events. 

Nolan said he hopes the festival also will encourage more 
corporations to support intramural programs on campuses. IM 
sports, he notes, can use some fund-raising help. 

But no one pretends the activities are not intended to moderate 
revelers’ drinking. 


“We hope the levei of drinking will be lower than in the past,” 
Daytona Chamber of Commerce representative Betty Wilson 
said. 

Daytona also will mount a poster and radio campaign to pro- 
mote sensible alcohol consumption. 


“Any planned activity will be advantageous in (controlling) 
how students party,” maintained Beverly Sanders of Boost Alco- 
hol Consciousness Concerning the Health of University Students 
(BACCHUS), a group that runs “alcohol awareness” programs 
on campuses around the country.. 

Yet the hard-partying spring break tradition is still a favorite 
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In less than a year most of the buildings on North Campus will be vacated. Others will be 
renovated and remain in use by St. Michael’s faculty and students as some of the plans for campus 


consolidation change. 


Photo by Cathy Craig 


N. Campus classes, faculty 


offices will be 


by Matt Sutkoski 


The North Campus of St. Michael’s College 
is likely to be quieter starting in February 1987, 
as faculty and classrooms will be moving into 
the new building currently under construction 
on the Main Campus. 

Timothy Pedrotty, SMC’s physical plant 
manager, said most classrooms and faculty offi- 
ces will be moved into the new building in 
February 1987, unless construction lags behind 
schedule. 

Pedrotty said the buildings on North Cam- 


pus should be vacated by then because they are * 


not up to code. If they were kept in service, he 
said, they would have to be repaired. Also, the 


St. Michael's ventures out into the 
cold for another infamous Winter 
Weekend. See college on pages 6 
and 7. 


St. Michael’s Men’s Basketball 
wraps up its season at home witha 
win against Pace University. Story 
on page 14. 


moved South 


boilers are old and the buildings are not access1- 
ble to handicapped people. 

The North Campus buildings will likely be 
leased or rented out, Pedrotty said. 

No concrete plan has been established to 
organize the move, Pedrotty said. 

The college is “in the first step in planning” 
the move, Pedrotty said. It must first be deter- 
mined which materials and supplies on North 
Campus can be used for the new building, and 
which materials have to be bought. Once this is 
assessed, new materials will be purchased, he 
said. 

Pedrotty said the move will be handled by 
staff from St. Michael's. He said it may be a 
little confusing for people during the move, but 
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Spring Break, February 28 - March 
10. Have a good one! 
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Vermont House passes union bill 


by Ted Kenney 
Defender Staff 


The speaker of Vermont's 
House of Representatives Thurs- 
day broke a 70-70 tie on a bill that 
would make it possible for the 
Vermont State Employees Asso- 
ciation, the union representing 
state government workers, to 
collect partial union fees from 
non-union members. The union 
represents about 64 percent of 
the government's workforce. 

The intent of the bill is to col- 


lect some fees from all workers 
who benefit from the collective 
bargaining done by VSEA with 
the state government. The bill 
stipulates non-union members 
will have to pay no more than 60 
percent of the money union 
members pay for union fees. 

Opponents of the bill say a 
union should not be allowed to 
charge fees to people who do not 
even belong to the union. 

Gov. Madeleine Kunin has 


offered a compromise education’ 


bill to the Legislature in the 
hopes of getting her increases in 
state aid out of that body by the 
end of this legislative session. 
Kunin had been staying with her 


original proposal of a straight 
increase of $11 million to be put 
directly into the existing state aid 
formula. 

Members of the Legislature 
from “floor towns” — towns 
that would receive no part of the 
proposed increase because of the 
complicated rules of the aid for- 
mula — had threatened to hold 
Kunin’s education funds “hos- 
tage” until they got some more 
money from Montpelier, too. 

Under Kunin’s new proposal 
$1 million of the original $11 
million proposal will be set aside 
for the floor towns. This means 
Burlington will now receive 
$721,656 more in state education 


aid. 

The battle between the state 
government and Vermont's ski 
areas saw some action last week 
when the Vermont Ski Areas 
Association asked the State's 
Water Resource Department to 
produce any infractions they 
have committed of state environ- 
mental laws — and the state did. 
In all, 17 of the association's 19 
members were reported to have 
broken Act 250, Vermont's 
tough land use law. The alleged 
infractions ran the gamut from 
being merely technical to those ' 
that could lead to harm for either 
the evniornment or people. 

One of Vermont's  state’s 


attorneys (known as district 
attorneys in other places) has 
said he will not prosecute 19-to- 
21-year-olds for buying liquor 
under Vermont's new drinking 
age because he thinks the law 
violates the Vermont constitu- 
tion. Phillip White of Orleans 
County has said he might bring 
a case to trial under the law going 
into effect this summer just to 
get the issue decided by the state 
Supreme Court. Gov. Kunin has 
answered the new law’s constitu- 
tionality question by saying the 
constitution sets the age of 
majority at 21, not 18. 


Reagan proposes drastic education cuts 


from College Press Service 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (CPS) — 
In unveiling his proposal for the 
federal budget for the 1987 fiscal 
year, PresidentReagan announced 
he once again wanted to reduce 
the government's role in running 
and financing American higher 
education. 

The president proposed dras- 
tic education cuts in every one of 
his past budget plans. Congress, 
while agreeing to cuts less severe 
than the president wanted in 
1981 and 1982, let some college 
funding creep upward in subse- 
quent years. 

Among the suggestions in the 
president's proposal for the 1987 
fiscal year, which stretches from 
Oct. 1, 1986, to Sept. 30, 1987, 
were plans to: 

Push Students Off Aid 

The proposals, if passed, 
would cut off federal aid to 1 mil- 
lion students. 


End Interest-Free Loans 
Students would begin paying 
interest on their Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loans from the day they got 
them. Under the. Reagan plan, 
students would pay a rate tied to 
current interest on Treasury 
bonds — now 7 percent — while 
still in school, and then the Treas- 
ury bill rate plus three percentage 
points after they leave school. 
Students could begin repaying 
the interest immediately, or bor- 
row more to cover the accumulat- 
ing interest charges. 
Change The Subsidy To Banks 
While borrowing students are 
still in school, the government 
currently pays about 3.5 percent 
interest to banks that make stu- 
dent loans. It would cut the sub- 
sidy to 3 percent if Congress 
approves the proposal. 
Cut Pell Grant Funding 
By cutting Pell Grant funding 
from $3.4 billion to $3 billion, the 
administration hopes to stop sub- 
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sidizing some 500,000 students 
each year. The administration 
also wants to make Pell Grants 
harder to get by tightening 
income need tests for them. 
Merge &End Various Programs 
The president proposed to cut 


the College Work-Study Pro-- 


gram, which helps schools and 
non-profit groups pay student 
employees, by about 40 percent, 
and merge it with the Supple- 
mental Education Opportunity 
Grants program. He wants to 
eliminate the State Student 


Incentive Grant and National 
Direct Student Loan programs 
altogether. 

Reduce Vocational Aid 
Funding 

The Education Department 
budget for vocational education 
programs for fiscal 1987 would 
be cut by more than half, to $408 
million from this year's $842 mil- 
lion. | 
Create A New Teacher Scholar- 
ship Fund 

The department would funnel 
$1 million in scholarships to 


prospective math and _ science 
teachers under a one-year-only 
Christa McAuliffe Scholarships 
program. 
Create A New Loan Program 
A new program, run by col- 
leges themselves, would loan up 
to $4,500 a year to undergradu- 
ates and $10,000 to graduate stu- 
dents. Repayment schedules 
would be tied to how much stu- 
dents subsequently earn after gra- 
duation, with each year’s 
payments limited to 15 percent of 
annual income. 


Spengler says employees 
notice internship experience 


by Colleen Hopkins 


Arthur Spengler, career development assist- 
ant, said he is trying to get more students, espe- 
cially underclassmen, interested in the 
internship program at St. Michael's. 


“Internships are good experiences for stu-. 


dents. They are a chance for personal develop- 
ment, plus they allow students a chance to get a 
close look at their career field,” Spengler said. It 
is he!pful if students start looking at internships 
early, so they have enough time to explore other 
possibilities if they need to, said Spengler. 
Internships are available for just about all 
majors, said Spengler. He said most internships 
are located in the Burlington and Winooski com- 
munities. An internship usually requires 12 


hours of work at the internship site plus two or — 


three hours of reading and research to satisfy the 
academic requirements, Spengler added. A stu- 


dent can earn trom three to 15 credits for an 
internship, depending on the situation, Spengler 
said. Most internships are for one semester but 
occasionally there are longer ones, such -as 
summer internships, he added. ~ 

To be eligible for an internship a student must 
have completed four semesters of college — 
preferably completing at least one at St. 
Michael's — and must have a minimum cumula- 
tive grade point average of 2.5. Students should 
consult with their advisers to determine whether 
they can complete their core requirements if they 
are accepted for an internship, Spengler said. 

“Competition for an internship can be tough,” 
said Spengler. “Sometimes there are two or three 
students after one internship.” 

Spengler said having an internship on their 
resumes is a bonus for students. “Employers 
know that an internship has a supervisory com- 
ponent in it, and that you didn’t earn three cred- 
its for nothing,” Spengler said. 


Art, ROTC, housing to stay at N. Campus... 
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adequate notice will be given to tell students 


where professors and classes can be located. 
The Main Campus may also be a little more 


congested when the move is completed, Ped- 


rotty said, because there will be more students 
and faculty concentrated on Main Campus. 
Parking may also be tighter, he said, but there 
will be room in the parking lot near the ice 
hockey rink behind Ross Sport Center. Pedrotty 
suggested that parking spaces in front of the 
Ross Sport Center could be used for faculty 
parking and the 50 to 100 spaces behind the 
Sport Center could be used for students. 

There are no immediate plans to build new 
student housing on Main Campus, so students 
will continue to live on North Campus, Ped- 
rotty said. 

Skip Laisure, director of Residence Life, said 
the college will “wait until the new building is 
done and paid for” before considering housing 
more of the students on Main Campus. Laisure 
said there are about 175 students currently liv- 
ing on North Campus, not including those in 
the Ethan Allen Apartments. 

One building that is likely to see continued 
use is the Sloane Arts Center. Lance Rich- 
bourg of the art department said his depart- 
ment will stay in Sloane. He said there was talk 


of building an arts center across the street from 
Main Campust the site of the old Joe's creamery 
on Route 15, but that plan has been scrapped 
due to the cost. 

Richbourg said it was “absolutely alright” 
with him that the art studio will remain in 
Sloane. He said the Sloane building is perfect 
for the art studio because it is “broken in,” has 
good lighting, highceilingsand a lot of storage 
space in the attic. 

The ROTC offices will apparently stay in the 
Sloane Arts Center, too. Lt. Col. Gerald Haun 
said he was told by Ronald Provost, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, and Thomas Ryan, 
Saga food service director, that space will be 
short in the new building, so ROTC headquar- 
ters would remain in Sloane. Haun stressed that 
Provost and Ryan totally support ROTC, and 
that repairs to the building will be made. 

Haun said he has mixed emotions about stay- 
ing in Sloane. “It’s like taking your sister to the 
prom; at least you have a date.” He said he was 
happy that there will be enough room for 
ROTC programs and that repairs will be made, 
but added that he is worried about a lack of 
visibility with most students being on the Main 
Campus and ROTC on North. Haun said this 
problem would be worked out by just working 
harder to publicize and promote ROTC. 
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by Regina Frain 


The development of South 
Africa's segregated society was 
the topic which opened St. 
Michael's Symposium on South 
Africa on Thursday, Feb. 13, at 
McCarthy Arts Center, to an 
audience of about 175 people. 

Leonard Thompson, author of 
The Political Mythology of the 
Afrikaner, spoke on the history of 
South Africa, Thompson is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the 
leading academic authority in this 
field. 

Thompson, a professor of his- 
tory at Yale University since 1968 
and director of the Yale- 
Wesleyan Southern Africa Re- 
search Program, spoke on five 
main points: 1) the catagoriza- 
tion of South African peo- 
ple 2) the societal development 
since World War II 3) the struc- 
ture of the apartheid system- 
4) moves to reform the apartheid 
system and 5) the crisis of a 
racist regime. 

Thompson taught at the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town in South 
Africa from 1946 to 1961 and 
then at UCLA until 1968. 

Thompson's lecture was the 
first of a six-part symposium, free 
and open to the public, designed 
by St. Michael’s College to exam- 
ine the historical, cultural, politi- 
cal and economic issues at the 
root of conflict in South Africa. 

Thompson said the core of 
South Africa's problem is people 
are not only personally segre- 
gated by race, but are discrimi- 
nated against by law. He said the 
people of South Africa are placed 
into four categories. The farming 


people, conquered by Europeans 
in the 19th century, comprise 76 


percent of the total population of 
about 28 million. He said whites 
make up 15 percent of the popu- 
lation. A subgroup within the 
white population, the Afrikaners, 
make up 10 percent of the entire 
population and have a monopoly 
of power in the government 
which enables them to reap polit- 
ical, economic and social benefits. 
Thompson said the Afrikaners 
speak their own language (a vari- 
ation of modern Dutch), are edu- 
cated in private schools, worship 
in the Dutch Reform Church, and 
control government-supported 
newspapers, radio and television. 
He said the remaining one-third 


Since September 1984 more 
than 750 people have died in 
South African violence. 
Leonard Thompson author of 
The Political Mythology 
of the Afrikaner 


of the white population consist of 
persons of British descent and 
Jewish and Portuguese immi- 
grants. The remaining 9 percent 
of the population are of mixed 
descent. 

At the end of World War II, 
the racial segregation in South 
Africa was not unusual, Thomp- 
son said. He said during that 
period mainstream Western 
scientists were endorsing racism 
in the Third World because of 
theoretical, quantitative and 
physical differences manipulated 
to make the Third World people 
inferior. 


Thompson said, “In 1948 the 
Afrikaners National Party in 
power moved in a direction 
opposite of the prevailing global 
trend by supporting segregation 
by producing a fantasy that each 
race would develop in its own 
air. This rigid form of segrega- 
tion was brutally enforced.” 

Racial policy was taken a step 
further when the Afrikaners 
National Party cam to power 
and enforced a divided rule 
through the formatiin of separ- 
ate nations called “homelands,” 
Thompson said. He said white 
areas have the best mineral and 
farm lands. He said racial 
inequality is illustrated by the 
low percentage of the budget 
allocated to black townships. 


Historically the African 
National Conference, estab- 
lished in 1912, has been reluctant 
to use violence against the estab- 
lished order, Thompson said. He 
said by 1960 it was apparent that 
non-violence would not produce 
gradual reform of integrating 
blacks into the system. He said 
since September 1984 more than 
750 people have died in South 
African violence. 

Thompson said the main cri- 
sis of the racist regime is the 
decline of solidarity within the 
ruling class. He said a succession 
of intellectuals and the Catholic 
and Methodist churches have 
caused tension. He said the 
government's response to critics 
is “Apartheid is Dead” because of 
the new features in the structure 
of the political order. The new 
features are: 1) the use of black 
township consuls as an interme- 
diary force between people and 
government 2) giving special 
privileges and benefits to certain 
groups 3) admitting blacks into 
the police force. Thompson said 
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S. African government: apartheid is dead 





The history and crisis of a racist regime in South Africa were 


discussed by Leonard Thompson, a leading authority in this 
field, at the opening of the St. Michael’s Symposium on South 


Africa. 


a recent development in the res- 
istance is the killing of govern- 
ment and township consul 
members, which is a sign that the 
government is beginning to lose 
control of the townships. 
Thompson said the long-term 
prediction for the future of South 
Africa is one of an insecure 
nation. He said foreign govern- 
ments are claiming to disengage 
from South African banks, and 
the rejection of the system by 
masses of the people and the 
prolonged economic recession 


Photo by Sharin Gaudin 
have caused both foreign and 
domestic conflict. 

Thompson's publications 
include Democracy in Mults- 
Ractal Societies, (1949) Politics 
in the Republic of South Africa 
(1966), The Oxofrd History of 
South Africa (1969, 1971), 
Change of Contemporary South 
Africa (1975) and African His- 
tory (1979). Thompson has been 
a Fulbright-Hays fellow (1964- 
65), a Ford Foundation grant 
recipient (1974), and a Rocke- 
feller Foundation fellow (1979). 


Summer courses at SMC begin in May 


by Melissa Dufficy 
Defender Staff 


If you're looking for some- 
thing different to do this 
summer other than the old 
hometown grind, or if you just 
want to chalk some credits up to 
your degree, then St. Michael's 
summer program has some- 
thing to offer you. 

Alan Stockton, director of 
summer sessions at St. Michael's 
College, said SMC is a bundle of 
activity during the summer. The 
campus activity, he said, is very 
“intense” with individuals going 
to classes every day. 

Now for the mechanics of the 
summer course program. All 
students are eligible for summer 
courses, but Stockton gave a few 
helpful hints when registering. 
First, he said, make sure the 
course counts toward the 
intended degree. Second, he said 
he encourages undergraduates to 
check with their advisers about 
which courses they should take. 

During the summer sessions, 
“Primarily core courses and pop- 
ular electives will be offered,” 
said Stockton. The early session 
starts on May 19 and lasts until 
June 27, with 24 courses being 
offered. Times of classes and the 
days they meet vary. The regular 
session begins June 30 and ends 
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August 8, with 27 courses being 
offered. There are two courses 
available that meet once a week 
from May 20 until August 5. 
Stockton also said that this 
summer there would be some 
new additions in the summer 
schedule such as a chemistry 
internship and two fine arts- 
/drama workshops. Stockton 
said another idea for the 
summer session that both he and 
SMC President Paul Reiss are 
interested in is to bring in visit- 
ing protessors with national 
reputations. Stockton added rhat 
he has already begun to tuink of 


the summer of '87.” 

Stockton said there are usually 
about 200 undergraduate stu- 
dents and 500 graduate students. 
Room and board is available for 
those interested, and Stockton 
said there was an activity pro- 
gram with a variety of athletics, 
movies, swimming, tennis, hikes 
and organized trips to Montreal. 

Nelberta Brink, director of 
Financial Aid, said also available 
are work-study jobs based on 
financial need. Other jobs are 
available if an individual is 
ineligible for financial aid, but 
the individual would have to go 


Daytona: drink in moderation... 
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of some local businesses. 


“These kids are going to come down, party and raise hell. At 
least I hope so,” said Tommy Fuquay, manager of The Other 
Place, a popular Daytona Beach club. “It’s the only time of year we 


make money.” 


Fuquay said he is more worried about the new 21-year-old 
drinking age slowing business than the festival. 

Most of the national beer companies, as well as long-time 
spring break visiting corporations like Playboy, plan to return to 
the area, too, to promote their wares. 

Coming, too, is Michigan inventor Ronald Rummell to market 
his new product: a vest allowing its wearer to carry six beverage 


containers and keep them cold. 
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through the Personnel Office, 
said Brink. 

As to housing for work-study 
students and other similar 
details, Brink said she had not 
met with housing staff yet and 


wouldn't until after spring 
break. Therefore, she said, she 
could not give out any informa- 
tion. She described it as an “in- 
between’ stage. 


Scholarship bank: 


source of 


info, aid 


from The Scholarship Bank 
Office of Information 


Winter is a critical time for students to start applying for 
summer and fall financial aid, said the director of the largest 
private scholarship search firm in the country. 

Numerous private grants and scholarships, sponsored by cor- 
porations, trade and civic groups and private foundations are 
available this year, said the director. It has been estimated that 
one-fourth of all financial aid comes from the private sector and 
in a number of cases is not based on parents’ financial data as 
much as student activities and interests. A major qualification is a 
student's selected major, with a number of new scholarships 
available in computer programming, business, law, health and 
communications. The Scholarship Bank provides each student 
with 65 sources of directly relevant financial aid from a data base 
of more than 25,000 scholarships. The search includes not only 
major, but geographic desires, age, religion, type of aid sought 
(internships, grants, scholarships), and parent’s employer, union 


or military background. 


Student applicants can receive free a publication on “How to 
Play Grantsmanship” without obligation. Interested students 
should send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Scholarship 
Bank, 4626 N. Grand, Covina, CA. 91724. 
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All in the family 


A little less thana year ago Paul J. 
Reiss was getting to know St. 
Michael’s College. Then, in Sep- 
tember, he announced that he and 
the college were married. You may 
not be sure what Mrs. Reiss thinks 
of this blatant bigamy, but reactions 
from the faculty and students sug- 
gest that the honeymoon isn’t near 
over. 

For the first time in four years the 
students and faculty can feel the 
lines of communication buzzing 
between Founders Hall and the 
campus. Concerns and suggestions 
are being heard, considered and 
acted upon. Reiss is being described 
as open, honest and visible by stu- 
dents, administrators and faculty 
members. 

The general response after Reiss’ 
meeting with the faculty last week 
was optimistic. Faculty members 
described the meeting as one that 
“set precedent.” Reiss’ comments 
were constructive, his attitude 
empathetic. 

Reiss met with the Student Asso- 
ciation the week before. After the 
meeting there was a communal sigh 
of relief. At last there was someone 
who honestly revealed the mystery 
of budget-balancing at St. Michael’s 


College. Students may not have 
liked all that they heard, but at least 
they were told how and where their 
money was being spent. 


Reiss has always encouraged stu- 


dents to meet with him. He consist- 
ently informs the Student Associa- 


tion and the Defender of significant 


changes in policy and programming. 


He has allowed a student to sit on 


the Financial Planning Board of the 


trustees’ meetings. He has lobbied in 
Washington to bring attention to 
the plight of private Catholic col- 
leges in the wake of federal cuts. He 
is making his goals for the college 
reality. 


Divorce is in no way pending. 
Reiss shows he cares in big ways: his 
efforts to increase faculty salary and 
improve the quality of a St. 
Michael’s education. He demon- 
strates it in little ways: checking out 
a party at St. Edmunds Hall at | 
a.m. on a Saturday because he was 
concerned about the future health of 
students he saw dancing on the roof. 

Reiss, though always _profes- 
sional, has begun to establish an 
open relationship with the people 
associated with St. Michael’s. Guess 
he likes big families. 


Credit Due to Skiers | 


Skiing is an expensive. sport; 
there’s no doubt about it. For exam- 
ple, the gates the skiers use during 
training cost $25 a piece. Last year 
the ski team held a series of car 
washes to pay for used gates their 
coach at the time, Peter Davis, 
acquired through a deal with UVM. 
This year the ski team’s budget 
allowed them to buy 20 new gates at 
a cost of about $500. However, it 
seems food was not in the budget. 
While the ski team was away for a 
weekend team members were each 
given $20. They were told to eat six 
meals with that money. That comes 
to approximately $3.33 a meal. 
Have you ever eaten at a ski area? 
But, hence, where there is money 
there is more money: two weekends 
the skiers got an extra $5 each. 

Hugh Rowlins, a 1985 graduate of ‘ 
St. Michael’s, should be com- 
mended for his time, effort and 
genuine concern for the ski team. 
Since a coach for the alpine team 
was not available until just before 
finals, Rowlins took over as the 
team’s trainer-coach during dry- 
land training. He provided more for 
the team than just regular practices; 
he gave them encouragement and 
friendship. 

Cheers to: 1) Captain Leslie 
O’Donnell, four-year veteran of the 
women’s ski team 2) Carolyn 


Heald, 88, John Walters, 88 and 


- Bob Hawkins, ’89 — the three quali- 


fiers for the Div. I Eastern Cham-- 
pionships, and 3) the 1986 alpine 
ski team for sticking it’‘out and being 
outstanding representatives of SMC 
athletics through all of the ups and 
downs. 


As a team the skiers also cut their 
holiday break short by one week to 
return to St. Michael’s and train on 
a daily basis. As a team they must 
schedule their academic. courses 
appropriately so they can attend 
practices held on-Monday and Wed- 
nesday afternoons. They must also 
establish an understanding with 
professors they have classes with on 
Fridays, since the team is on the 
road for six, and sometimes seven, 
consecutive weekends in a row from 
Thursday evening until late Satur- 
day night. 


Hats are off to the men’s and 
women’s alpine ski teams. Without 
insulting the hard-working, enthusi- 
astic St. Michael’s athletic depart- 
ment, let it be known that the SMC 
skiers placed well-above average in 
the majority of their races and sent 
three skiers to the Division I Cham- 
pionships at the Middlebury College 
Snow Bowl WITHOUT elegant sur- 
roundings, and WITHOUT record- 
setting crowds present at their races. 
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LETTERS 





Expanded views from Student at Large 


To the Editors: 

I was just thinking, not 
that it really matters but... 
- an apology to the hoop 
team. You’ve proven me 
wrong, keep it up! (Are the 
additional cheerleaders help- 
ing that much?) 

- the announcers for SMC 
hockey games do a great job, 
the games aren’t bad either, 
and to the team, may the 
force be with you. 

- can anybody tell me 
exactly what security does? 
- the 3 best excuses, in the 
world: 1. I forgot 2. 'ma 


college student 3. the plea 


of insanity. 

- Stupid Dep’t: The reserved 
seating section at basketball 
games. Standing room only 
and | can’t get one of those 
empty seats because | am a 
student (who will be paying 
$10,000/yr pretty soon 
thank you very much.) 

- nice purple jacket Ed Mar- 
key, do you have socks to 
match? 

- WWPV- going stereo or 
bust! 

- radiators that turn on full 


blast or not at all, in front of 
uninsulated windows which 
let heat escape like beer is 
consumed on Saturday 
nights, makes me wonder 
about the grand intellectual 
who designed the dorms. 

- what are we to assume 
when St. Michael’s starts to 
build a major building on 
campus and then realize 
there isn’t enough funding 
for it? 


- oh, but what beautiful 
construction it is! 


‘- prepare now, for P-Day 


approaches. 

- now that I think about it, 
who does the administration 
think they’re fooling- the P 
in P-Day stands for PARTY, 
not preparation. 

- BEWARE: there is a 
horny dog on campus stalk- 
ing the women! No lie. 

- the chances someone is 
watching you ts directly pro- 
portional to how stupid 
you're acting. 


- honestly, how many of you 
took Work Capital and God 
because it was a new course 


and Fr. McLaughlin. was 
teaching it? 

- why does the Computer 
Center have no computers? 
- on Jan. Ist Pres. Reagan 
got blown away on national 
T.V. by. Gorbachev- isn’t 
that a kick! 

- is the Pope’s picture in 
Clancy’s supposed to be a 
joke? 


- speaking of jokes, 2 the. 


heads of the Defender, 
WWPYV, and the SA all get 
paid to do their jobs. Like 


they all need a few extra 


bucks in their pockets. HA!. 
- 1986 NBA World Cham- 
pionship — Celtics over the 
Lakers in 6 games. — 


- lamsettingforthamotion 


to have the bus schedule 
times posted in Alliot, and 
dorm buildings (and Sulli- 


van Hall) on North Campus. _ 


I know I am asking’a lot, 
please forgive me. 

- Let’s hear it for mom and 
dad! 


Paul Bostley — 


Student at large 


In appreciation of good sports writing 


To the Editors: 

Please allow us this oppor- 
tunity to let you know how 
much we enjoy your basket- 
ball coverage each week in 
the Defender. As loyal fans 
of St. Michael’s (we have 


only missed two home games © 


this year) we read your paper 
as an alternative to the stale 
articles in The Burlington 
Free Press. We have never 
been disappointed. 

Since men’s basketball is 
the only St. Michael’s sport 
we follow, the basketball sto- 
ries are the only ones we read 
very closely. We really enjoy 





reading Scott Fletcher’s 
game stories. He really seems 
to have a knack for painting 
a very vibrant picture of the 
game, and he notices little 
things that you won’ find in 
stories in other papers. We 
also appreciate his wry, 
tongue-in-check humor. 
Objectivity is not some- 
thing you usually find in col- 
lege newspapers, but the 
Defender is very impartial. 
Part of the reason we gave up 
on UVM basketball was the 
partisan coverage in their 
student newspaper. If George 


Daway has a lousy game, the 


Defender says so without 
crucifying him. If he plays 
exceptionally well, the 
Defender gives him credit 
without lavishing praise on 
him. The same is true for 
opposing players. 

Again, we would simply 
like to say that we really 
enjoy your paper. Keep up 
the good work! 


Mr. & Mrs. 


Stephen Simpson 
Colchester, VT 


When writing... 


The Defender welcomes 
letters to the editor and 
Opinion pieces. Both 
should be typed doubled- 
spaced, signed, and must 
include an address and 


terephone nui oer. Send 
them to: The Defer ter. 
St. Michael’s Coilege. 
Winooski, VT. 05404. 
The editors reserve the 
right to edit for length 
and clarity. 








Fred Freshman 





John Wilson 


l, 
MYSELF 
HAVE 

RECENED 


College Press Service 
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More static on operator question 


To the Editors: 

I am writing in response 
first to Paul Bostley’s letter 
concerning the phone opera- 
tors and also to Ms. Patti 
Roberts’ letter in last week’s 
Defender. \ truly appreciate 
the fact that Ms. Roberts is 
so happy at her job but | 
have one question. Where 
were you when I needed 
you? Last year while I was a 
resident of the second floor 
of Ryan Hall an emergency 
occurred and I needed secur- 
ity. At the time, I had a 
phone in my room. It was 
approximately 6 a.m. on a 
Saturday. | was awakened 
to find that a man had got- 
ten into my room; | later dis- 
covered the lock on the door 
was faulty. I told him to wait 
that I was going to call 
security. I dialed 655-2000 to 
get the operator to dispatch 
security which, by Ms. 
Roberts’ admission, is one 
of the duties of the operator. 


That phone rang for 10 min- 


utes straight with no re-~ 


sponse. I gave up and got my 
RA who managed to rectify 
the situation. The next day | 
made a report to security and 


called home. Don Sutton as 
well as Dean Samara assured 
my parents and myself that 
the situation with the opera- 
tor’s absence would be inves- 
tigated and cleared up. No 
reason was ever given as to 
why I was unable to get help 
in what was potentially a 
dangerous situation. I’m told 
by a friend who worked for 
security that the only reason 
for the operator to not 
answer was if there were a lot 
of calls at the time ora rescue 
call was being dispatched. On 
further inquiry I learned that 
there was no rescue call at 
that time and I hardly believe 
that 6 a.m. ona Saturday isa 
busy time at the switchboard. 

My point in all this is that I 


had been led to believe that 
something had been done 
about the situation of being 
able to get a call through at 
the switchboard. Obviously 
this is not. the case. Ms. 
Roberts seems genuinely 
dedicated to her job but the 
fact remains that the switch- 
board system is in need of 
close scrutiny. Paul Bostley 
asks.in his letter how he could 
be contacted in case of an 
emergency. He is right to be 
concerned because a prob- 
lem does exist. He is also cor- 
rect in that it is not of 
immense proportions but it 
can no longer go unnoticed 
In my case even thougt 
things did work out it was 
more than annoying; it was 
frightening and it’s not ar 
experience I feel I shoulc 
have to go through to the 
tune of $10,000 a year. 


Brenda L. Kelley 
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Marcos at home 


Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 


“I’m very emotional about our democracy today.” 


Imelda Marcos, wife of 
Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos, after Philippine election 


“Manila, the Philippines, and we are standing in front of the 
fabulous palace of Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos, co- 
presidents of this island nation. With us is Mrs. Marcos. Thank 
you for appearing on ‘Lifestyles of the Sick and Heinous.’ ” 

“My pleasure Mr. Sedgewood.” 

“Can you tell us a little about this magnificent piece of 
architecture, Mrs. Marcos.” 

“Certainly Mr. Sedgewood. The palace has been in our 
family for about 20 years, when my husband was first elected. 
We liked living here so much that Ferdinand decided to stay in 
office for two terms.” 

“Two 10-year terms?” 

“There were some extenuating circumstances a few years 
back, and Ferdie was forced to suspend all civil rights, but 
that’s for another time. For now, won’t you come in?” 

“Right now I’m being frisked by Mr. and Mrs. Marcos’ 
personal bodyguards. This personal army costs several million 
dollars a year to maintain, but all that is just another part of 
being among the sick and heinous. 

“Now we're riding through the grounds on the way to the 
house. The cost of maintaining this lawn alone could feed a 
Filipino family for a decade, but Mr. Marcos pays it out of 
pocket change. Mrs. Marcos, what are those huge clusters of 
hibiscus bushes along the side of the driveway?” 

“Those are machine gun nests. They were a necessary feature 
for the estate, but we tried to do them with style and grace.” 

“And a marvelous job too. Now we’ve reached the palace and 
are passing through the metal detectors into the front hall. 
Congratulations Mrs. Marcos. How did you ever find security 
guard uniforms that match the marble walls?” 

“Actually we bought the uniforms first. When | discovered 
that they clashed with the walls I had them torn out and 
replaced.” 

“Not to question your decorating philosophy, Mrs. Marcos, 
but why didn’t you just get different uniforms?” 

“As I told you, the uniforms were brand new. Ferdinand said 
it would be a waste of money to get replacements so soon, so I 
had to make do with a sandier shade of marble.” 

“Of course. Mrs. Marcos is now guiding us down this fabu- 
lous gilt-encrusted marble corridor that seems to stretch on 
forever. Mrs. Marcos tells me that along this hall alone there 
are 30 rooms of various size and purpose. Mrs. Marcos, how 
many rooms are there in thesentire house?” 


“There are about 200 rooms, along with 40 or 50 baths.” 
“And who lives with you and your husband?” 


“Our Angora cat, plus a few peacocks that dress up the 
grounds. Ferdinand needs his space, so we try to keep the 
guests in the south wing — about a quarter mile from here.” 

“The luxuries of space — one of the benefits of being sick and 
heinous. Mrs. Marcos, can we visit some of the rooms?” 

“Of course Mr. Sedgewood. This is an interesting one.” 

“The fabulous seaside torture suite, one of the most complete 
facilities of its kind in the world. Spread out around us.are an 
array of mechanical, chemical and electronic torture devices 
that would make any KGB interrogator drool. Notice the Cross 
leather soundproofing to deaden the screams of agony. Effi- 
ciency and elegance, here in the Marcos palace.” 

“Could I show you one more room Mr. Sedgewood? It’s my 
personal pride and joy.” 

“You heard it here first folks, an exclusive from Imelda 
Marcos. A special trip to Mrs. Marcos’ private one-seat torture 
chamber. The room is done ina lovely shade of coral pink with 
grey accents. The subject is restrained by muslin Velcro straps. 
All tools are within easy reach of the chair for optimum effi- 
ciency. Mrs. Marcos, who do you entertain in this room?” 

“Oh, the fashion columnist from the Manila newspaper, 
members of the opposition party...1 mostly take care of the 
wives while Ferdinand is entertaining the men.” 

“Do you ever have repeat guests?” 

“That depends how long our guests choose to remain in the 
country. After one visit they usually don’t like to come back. 
You see, I get very emotional about protecting our democracy 
sometimes.” 

“And there you have it. Luxury, space and efficiency in the 
fabulous palace of Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos, in the proud 
democracy of the Philippines. This is Henry Sedgewood for 
Lifestyles of the Sick and Heinous.” 


Mike McGrail is the Defender’s managing editor. 
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Dismas House to recruit students 


by Susan O'Shea 
Asst. Features Editor 

In 1974, the Rev. Jack Hickey 
was a Catholic Chaplain at Van- 
derbilt University and was 
involved in a program in which 
students tutored prisoners at a 
local jail. 

Hickey, who spoke in the 
upper room of St. Michael's 
chapel on Wednesday, Feb. 5, 
said he and the university's stu- 
dents realized the prisoners did 
not have a place to go after they 
were released from jail. To help 
with this problem the group 
bought a house, and students and 
ex-prisoners moved in together. 
They called their new home Dis- 
mas House. 

There are now three Dismas 
houses in Tennessee, and an 
additional one is going to open 
in Burlington, VT. 

Dismas -House is a happy 

lace and offers an “up” envir- 
onment for those who live there, 
Hickey said. “It is a fun place to 
be; it is like a family.” 

Hickey stressed that crime 


and punishment are great socie- 
tal problems, and most prison- 
ers go back to the streets when 
they are released and commit 
worse crimes because they do 
not get help. 

“Community education is a 
big part of what we are trying to 
do,” Hickey said. Dismas House 
offers a supportive environment 
for ex-convicts who have no 
families or are simply scared 
that they may commit another 
crime. 

The presence of the students 
at Dismas House offers inspira- 
tion for the prisoners, Hickey 
said. The students brighten the 
atmosphere because they are 
there being themselves. 

“The students are not living 
with ‘prisoners, " Hickey said. 
“Everyone is equal at Dismas 
House. Everyone reinforces each 
other. The prisoners simply live 
day to day, and the students help 
break up the monotony.” 

Living at Dismas House can 
be a rich learning experience for 
both students and prisoners. 


Students are expected to share in 
the chores and to attend evening 
meals and a meeting once a 
week. They have to pay rent, 
which is $250 per month, for 
room and board. 

“The main thing students 
should do is be themselves” 
Hickey said. ‘They should 
interrelate with the prisoners on 
a personal basis.” 

The house in Burlington will 
open in Sept. 1986 and will be 
home to 16 people. The plan- 
ning committee is presently 
working to raise money for the 
facility. Once the house is oper- 
ating, committee members can 
produce the majority of funds 
needed for expenses through the 
rent paid by the students and 
prisoners. The remaining 
revenue is being raised through 
donations. 

Students from University of 
Vermont, St. Michael’s and 
Trinity College will be chosen to 
live at Burlington’s Dismas 
House. There will be a set of 
house parents who will super- 


Liberal arts degrees 
valuable for Info Age 


(CPS) — While they may not 
be able to tell it while they're 
beating the pavement looking 
for work in what recent reports 
predict will be a tight job market 
this spring, students will be sit- 
ting pretty when the Informa- 
tion Age finally dawns, social 
forecaster and author John Nais- 
bett says. 

Job applicants are going to 
find the employment market 
shifting more and more in their 
favor as firms will compete to 
hire declining numbers of. col- 
lege graduates, he predicts. 

And ina seller’s market, Nais- 
bett — author of Megatrends, 
the successful book about emerg- 
ing social, economic and political 
trends — says students are 
entitled to ask questions like: 
What is the company’s vision? 
Can employees participate in it 
and reap benefits, perhaps 
through employee stock owner- 
ship plans? Is ther profit- 
sharing for all, and are women 
paid fairly? 

The questions are far from 
impudent, Naisbett says. And 
what's more, a quickly growing 
number of young, generally 
high-tech companies actually 
expect them. 

The companies, which tend to 
be less hierarchical than Fortune 
500 firms and to concentrate 
more on “nurturing” employees, 
are leading the way toward re- 
inventing the corporation, Nais- 
bett asserted in a_ recent 
interview. 

Not coincidentally, Naisbett 
discusses these new-age firms at 
length in his new book, “Re- 
Inventing the Corporation.” 

He also notes collegians are in 
a good position to take advan- 
tage of them in the job market. 

New companies are springing 
up at a rate unequalled since the 
1950s, but the fine balance of 
labor and capital has shifted sig- 


cantly rhe 


Labor used to be cheap, and 
money dear. Now, he explains, 
labor is the most valued 
resource. 

‘It's because companies know 
they need creative minds that 
can apply technical knowledge,” 
Naisbett says. “A knowledge of 
software isn’t as valuable as 
being able to design software 
programs that revolutionize 
industry.” 

To get jobs in the Information 
Age, Naisbett recommends stu- 
dents “not concentrate on spe- 
cific information skills, but learn 
how to learn and how to think.” 

“As we become more high- 
tech, we are also becoming more 
high-touch,” he says, citing a 
renaissance of interest ia the 
arts and literature. 





New companies are springing 
up at a rate unequalled since the 
1950’s, but the fine balance of 
labor and capital has shifter sig- 

nificantly. 
John Naisbett author of 
Megatrends 


Naisbett attributes the rise of 
the “nur turing company’ to the 
rise of corporate women who see 
a manager as a nourisher, not an 
order-giver. Women are also 
bringing intuition — another 
characteristic of entrepreneurial 
times — to the Information Age. 

But many campus placement 
officials warn students had best 
think twice before grilling pros- 
pective employers about world 
visions during interviews. 

“Companies are marketing 
themselves differently because 
they see what's on the horizon, 
and that’s a lot less graduates,” 
agrees John Shingleton, place- 
ment director at Michigan State 


But it’s still not a seller's } 


market for the non-technical 
student, he says, and the role 
reversal Naisbett envisions dur- 
ing job interviews is “a ways 
off.” 

Naisbett predicts liberal arts 
students will be increasingly val- 
uable in a “high-touch” society 
because of their ability to apply 
knowledge and create. 

While Shingleton 
those abilities can be invaluable, 
businesses have yet to seek them 
out. 


“Major companies like Gen- 
eral Motors have announced 
they like liberal arts students, 
but I don’t see them recruiting 
these people. Instead; they take 
people with the technical train- 
ing to do the job now, and that’s 
who they recruit.” 

At best, a liberal arts degree is 
considered ‘‘an added skill 
because it suggests an ability to 
synthesize information,” says 
Richard Hill, executive vice 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Personnel Consultants. 

For the young, bright and 
well-educated, ‘we already have 
something of a seller’s market,” 
Hill adds, but that doesn’t mean 
corporations are changing as 
quickly as Naisbett suggests. 

“I don’t see companies becom- 
ing less hierarchical, or, for that 
matter, changing their market- 
ing strategies that much in the 
next three years,” he explains. 
“They don’t want to make a 
guess about which way things 
will go.” 

Hill agrees with Naisbett’s 
observation that diverse educa- 
tions have great appeal to many 
employers. 

“They like the balance of 
diversity: a technician with lib- 
eral arts courses, a journalist 
with a technical minor, an attor- 
ney with a chemistry or biology 
degree,” he adds: 


agrees | 


vise the operation of the house. 
Students may also volunteer to 
help with meals and transporta- 
tion for the prisoners. These stu- 
dents are not required to live at 
the house. 

“It is a very open place. 
Anyone can just go to the house, 
to talk and visit with people,” 
Hickey said. 

The house does not allow sex 
offenders or former prisoners 
with active drug and alcohol 
problems to live there. “It is 
unfortunate, but the nature of 
the project forces us to be a little 





bit protective,” Hickey said. 

“We have never had any 
major problems, because the stu- 
dents and prisoners are treated 
as equals and interact well. I once 
had a student come up to me and 
tell me they never met a nice 
person until they came to Dis- 
mas House,” Hickey said. 

Any St. Michael's juniors or 
seniors who are interested in 
applying to live at Burlington's 
Dismas House can obtain an 
application from the Rev. Mike 
Cronogue, whose office is Room 
107 in Alliot Hall. 


Judy Collins portrays her roles as a mother, a friend, an artist 
and a woman through her music. 
Photo by Francesco Scavollo 


Political folk singer 
Collins plays Friday 


by Robert Debbs 
Defender Staff 


Judy Collins describes herself 
as a contemporary pop singer. 
For the last 20 years her choice 
of material has been from a var- 
iety of sources. In addition to her 
own writing, during the past few 
years she has reflected on her life 
and the world around her. Her 
work became an expression of 
the person she is: a mother, a 
friend, an artist and a woman. 

Her choice of material 
throughout the years made it 
hard to label her in a particular 
forum. Of the LPs she has 


recorded since 1961, Collins has. 


interpreted new songs in folk, 
rock, country and theater. Dur- 
ing the early 60s she was firmly 
established in the fojkfield. By 
the mid 60's she was singing and 


writing about political .ssues 


She sang with Joan Baez, Mimi 
Farina, Janis lan and many oth- 
ers. It was the 1970s during 
which she became an active 
recording artist and that brought 
her recognition as a composer. 

Collins has produced four of 
her six gold albums, continuing 
her success into the 1980s. As 
she entered her third decade of 
recording she said, ‘I want to be 
a contemporary pop singer, to 
move my audiences to tears and 
laughter, to send them home 
changed, to bring them a cathar- 
sis in lyrics and rhythm and mel- 
ody.” 

Collins will be playing Friday, 
Feb. 28 in Burlington Memorial 
Auditorium. The concert is 
sponsored by a grant from the 
Chittenden Bank. Ticket prices 
start at $5 and are on sale at the 
University of Vermont campus 
store at 655-3085. ' 


Champlain Chocolates 
chocolates, chocolates 


by Bill Anderson 
Defender Staff 


It happens to almost everyone 
at one time or another and 
nothing seems more important 
than satisfying the urge. It might 
hit you after dinner, late at night, 
or at breakfast. You want choco- 
late, delicious milk chocolate and 
nothing but ‘the real thing will 
do. You shouldn’t be embar- 
rassed to reveal your fantasy of 
being burried in a chocolate pit 
and having no choice but to eat 
your way out. It’s all right to 
admit that you are a chocolate 
addict and you can think of 
nothing more thrilling than the 
pursuit of real milk chocolate. 
Traditionally, chocolate causes 
acne and is considered a good 
thing to give up for Lent. 

Jim Lampman, chocolate- 
lover of the Champlain Valley, 
decided to break these traditional 
boundaries and stake his claim 
for chocolate. Three years ago we 
for chocolate. Three years ago he 
put his tasts buds to work creat- 
ing gourmet chocolates and 
today he, along with partner 
Daniel Johnson, is the proud 
owner of The Champlain Choco- 
late Factory and a chocolate busi- 
ness which is nationally recog- 
nized and still thriving. 

Lampman, wh co-owns The 
Ice House Restaurant in Burling- 
ton with his wife, has been in the 
food business for 20 years and he 
explains his success’in simple 
terms. “We're good food peo- 
ple,” he said. “I've been in the 
food business since I was 15 and 
so I know how everything should 
work.” Before buying The Ice 


House, Lampman owned a Bur- 
lington restaurant previously 
named The Pier. 

Lampman graduated from the 
University of Vermont School of 
Home Economics in 1972. He 
and his wife bought The Ice 
House Restaurant in 1978. It 
wasn’t until 1983 that he started 
The Champlain Chocolate Fac- 
tory in the alley behind the 
Cheese Outlet on Pine Street, 
Burlington. 

But how does a chef who owns 
a big restaurant get involved in 
the chocolate industry, anyway? 
“As mysterious as it may be, 
chocolate is just a kind of food,” 
Lampman explained. Three 
years ago he began making the 
“Champlain Chocolates” for The 
Ice House Restaurant but he 
admitted, “I don’t like sitting 
around in the office,” and within 
a short period of time Harring- 
ton’s and Green Mountain Cof- 
fee Roasters began selling the 
Champlain Chocolates. Before 
long, the chocolates were being 
sold throughout Vermont. 

Today, the Champlain Choco- 
lates are sold in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Metropolitan 
New York and New York City in 
such fancy places as Blooming- 
dale’s and Macy's. Lampman’s 
chocolate business continues to 
thrive. As he explained, “Many 
chocolateers have heard of us 


’ throughout the nation.” 


Lampman’s creation, The 
Champlain Chocolates, include 
thirteen flavors of American 
Truffles made with fresh butter 
and cream and four flavors of the 
Chocolates of Vermont, made 
with the best Belgium chocolate, 


molded foil-wrapped and deli- 
cious. In the beginning, “the 
eight original flavors of truffles 
got in the way of the Chocolates 
of Vermont idea,” explained 
Lampman, “and so the Choco- 
lates of Vermont entered the 
market eight months later.” The 
American Truffles, currently in 
12 flavors — grand marnier, 
raspberry, peppermint to name a 
few — are a delicious hand- 
coated chocolate species made 
with butter and cream and no 
preservatives. The traditional 
Chocolates of Vermont are hand- 
carved with special attention 
paid to detail. These consist of 
the Evergreen Mint, the Honey 
Caramel, the Maple Crunch, and 
the Green Mountain. ‘This is my 
favorite,’ Lampman explained, 
pointing at the unwrapped 
Green Mountain in his hand, 
“It's kind of like an upscaled 
Chunky.” 

The thinking behind Lamp- 
man’s chocolate is probably the 
reason for his high rate of success 
in the chocolate industry. His 
plan from the start was to 
market “old-fashioned choco- 
lates with an attention to detail, 
luxurious homespun quality. We 
use fresh ingredients and the 
chocolates are always sold fresh,” 
he explained. “We want to 
market an American flavor, offer 
American style chocolates with 
straightforward, wholesome 
goodness.” Lampman said his 
plan is to avoid the European 
style of the glossy look with gold 
foil coverings and exotic con- 
tents and stick to the New Eng- 
land tradition of elegance 
through quality work. 


Reiss discusses effects of Gramm-Rudman... 


Cont. from p. 1 

only reason,” Reiss said “‘but it is 
one of them.” Reiss identified 
the problem the college has run 
into. “It puts the college in a 
‘Catch-22 situation. We want to 
provide aid and the govern- 
ment’s not providing the pro- 
portion it used to, so the college 
is trying to make up the 
difference. It puts pressure on 
tuition.” 

However, St. Michael's gets 
itself into an even larger trap 
because of its dependence on cur- 


BLOOM COUNTY 


rent tuition in order to operate. 
Since St. Michael's does not have 
the endowments that a Harvard 
University or Yale University 
has, it must depend on its current 
tuition for support if there is no 
federal aid to use as a crutch. A 
wealthier university can cover 
much of its costs with the savings 
it has. Reiss said, ‘St. Michael's 
doesn't have the resources to 
make it up.” 

Reiss said he thought the trip 
to Washington, D.C. was helpful 


in making Congress aware of the 
college's situation. “The con- 
gressmen and the senators from 
Vermont in particular were very 
sympathetic and supportive to 
our needs.” 

“T hope that students and fam- 
ilies recognize what is at stake 
and write to their congressman 
or senator and explain what the 
consequences would be (if they 
had to endure the cut)”. Reiss 
said getting a college education is 
at stake. 


by Berke Breathed 


1 SURPRISED AT You’ 
YOU KNOW DARNEP? TOOTIN ® 
THAT WITHOUT US, THESE WELD 
Te 
THAR ECOSYSTEM IN NO TIME ... 
ANP THEN STARVATION 


PISASTER / 


EXCITING. GIPPY PHASE OF 
OUR RELATIONSHIP (5 PAST 
ANP T WASN'T MEANT FOR 
THIS LONG-TERM STUFF. I 
WAS BORN TO RUN, BABY 
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LOOK LIKE 

YOU'VE SPENT 
WEEKS IN THE 
SUN . 
ON YO 


UR FIRST 


DAY OF VACATIO 


If you re headed for a sunny destination, there are two 
ways to spend your vacation. One, go pale; burn on the 
first day and spend the rest of your time miserable. 


Or the smarter idea: get a deep, rich tan with us first 
and look great, feel great! Because a tan acts as the 
body's own natural sunscreen, you'll worry less about 
being in the sun. (Be sure to use a good sunscreen, 
though. Even with a good base tan, sun overexposure 
can still cause burns.) 


Our state-of-the-art Silver Solarium equipment delivers 
the bronze, natural tan you thought you could only get 


on the islands. And our friendly, knowledgeable staff will 


make sure you have a great tanning experience. 


So whether you go to Fiji for a month or London for the 
weekend, get there looking like you've spent weeks in 


the sun! 


This coupon entitles 
bearer to two free 
tanning sessions 


at 


Sunworld 
Tanning Center 


655-9299 


| 501 Upper Main St., Winooski 


CHUCK’S Mobil SERVICENTER 


Ccmplete Automotive Service 


© Spin Balancing 
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Foreign & Volkswagon Vehicles 


@ VT Inspection Station 


e 24-Hr. Towing & Road Service 


© Beer, Soda, Snacks 
@ Open 24 Hrs. 
e Visa Accepted 


APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 


655-0277 


298 E. ALLEN ST. 1-89 & ROUTE 15 WINOUosI 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
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REDEMP'LION CENTER 
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Vermont's largest selection of discount beer, soda, and wine 


; Route 15, Wi 
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A Vermont Liquor Agency 
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Local bands play at Hunt’s Guitar Wars 


by Dave Davoren 
Music Reviewer 


Much like its namesake, Gui- 
tar Wars II The St. Valentine's 
Day Massacre provided an even- 
ing which its participants and 
audience will not soon forget, or 
at least until the next one rolls 
around. The scene was Hunt's 

the night of Feb. 13, and action 
was in the same vein as the 


Roaring Twenties when there 
never seemed to be a dull 
moment. 

Modus Operandi kicked off 
the night with their debut per- 
formance, and pardon the cliche, 
but what a debut it was. This duo 
plus the helping hand of Paul 
Carpenter from The Switch 
turned in a performance which 
dreams are made of. The band 
combines a heavy bass, frantic 
drumming and a chimming gui- 


tar to compose a sound which 
can be likened to the next new 
-wave. 

Another offbeat local group 
was next up on the card as No 
Matter challenged their audience 
to listen. The vocals of lead sin- 
ger Ellen Markel attacked the lis- 
tener, but unfortunately they 
were somewhat lost in the mix, a 
problem which is almost impos- 
sible to avoid when so many 
bands are to play in one night. 


Sexton: versatile “prodigy” 


Charlie Sexton, Pictures for 
Pleasure (MCA) 


What were you doing when 
you were 17? When I was 17 my 
biggest concern was gas money 
for the car and my next algebra 
exam. Not so with Charlie Sex- 
ton. His album Pictures For 


Pleasures was just released on 
MCA Records. This is not a typi- 
cal teen heartthrob album either. 
Sexton wrote or co-wrote six of 
10 tracks on the album, and 
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played five instruments. 
Although the prodigy doesn’t 
succeed all the time, this album 
is definitely worth the price. 
The album opens with 
“Impressed,” a straightforward 
three-chord rock cut. Sexton's 
smoky baritone rumbles over 
questionable production. “Beat’s 
So Lonely,” the current single, 
begins with some great acoustic 


guitar work, sliding into some 


metalesque riffs. The sound is 
big and heavy, but the message is 
relatively tame. It contrasts with 
“Restless,” which features shim- 
mering keyboards and some 


great drum programming. The 


lyrics seem a little contrived, as if 


Laundries 
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Serve In 
Appalachia 


Come for one week to serve the 
needs of the poor in Appalachia. 
Single, Catholic men are invited to be 
involved in home construction, visiting 
the elderly, and sharing one’s gifts with 
mentally, emotionally and physically 
handicapped. There will also be oppor- 
tunities to learn about the culture, people, 
and music of the Appalachian area. 


The week-long sessions available are: 


For more information about the Summer Volunteer Program. please 
send this coupon to: Brother Jack Henn, Glenmary Home Missioners, 
P.O. Box 465618, Cincinnati, OH 45246-5618 





ee 


Sexton were writing a sixth- 
grade poem. 


On “Hold Me,” Sexton sounds 
like a dead ringer for David 
Bowie. The 1930s remake is a 
failure, however, as the produc- 
ers rob the original of its flavor 
with a sound too big for its own 
good, 

“Pictures For Pleasure,” the 
first cut on side two, contains the 
best songwriting on the album. 
The production is not overdone, 
but still the listener is subjected 
to some screaming guitar. “Tell 
Me’ is a rather flat track except 
for the drum programming, 
which is again excellent. The 
echoing vocals on “Attractions” 
are different enough to catch the 
listener's ear, and the synth 
break is the best on the album. 
“You Don’t Belong Here” con- 
tinues on this path and adds 
some guitar trickery for good 
measure. It’s a thinly disguised 
anti-nuke anthem that works 
surprisingly well. The album 
ends with a bang. “Space” chron- 
icles the different needs ina rela- 
tionship. The song contains 
some good guitar work, but the 
synth line, which could stand on 
its own, is buried in the final 
mix. 

Sexton's talent is undeniable. 
His guitar playing is superb 
throughout, and his drum pro- 
grams are some of the best to 
date. The problem lies in the 
production. The quest for big, 
stadium-sized sound is a bust. 
Sexton would be much better 
suited in a basic arrangement. 
Despite these faults, the album 
is worth a listen. Charlie Sexton 
is headed for stardom. 
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The Sportin’ Johnsons pro- 
vided the crowd of Hunt's a 
glimpse back into the yesteryears 
of rock ‘n’ roll when they ham- 
mered out their odes to glory. 
Their basic style was well 
received by the patrons as they 
thronged to the dancefloor. 

The Switch, the fourth band of 
the evening, brought the sounds 
back to the more progressive 
genre. The trio of Ted Looby, 
John Cannizzaro and Paul Car- 
penter brought a high energy to 
the crowd with their lively 
performance. 

As the Switch left the stage, 
the tension began to grow in 
anticipation of Screaming Broc- 
coli’s arrival. They did not disap- 


opening chords of “Let's Bury 
Bob” to their unholy version of 
the Beatle’s “Eleanor Rigby,” the 
Broc Rockers whirled and 
twirled, lashed and _ thrashed 
through the most electrifying 
performance of the night. 

Miss Bliss, Burlington's all- 
female band, did their best to 
keep the level of energy supplied 
by Screaming Broccoli. The 
quartet brought the crowd a dose 
of their multi-influenced music 
which seemed to cure any 
patrons who were ailing. 

The Hollywood Indians ended 
the night's entertainment. The 
band lived up to their reputation 
as the group on the horizon, with 
hard garage sound derived from 


point their followers. From the a number of influences. 


Piece of Mind 


by Ron Stankevich 
Alumni Director 


What, me worry? Perhaps “worry” is too descriptive an adjec- 
tive, where the more realistic term, frustration, keeps it in pers- 
pective. There are moments during which I could portray the 
village idiot. Staring at the wall wondering and deciding nothing 
as I drop back 15 yards to punt the entire thought. “Scotty beam 
me up”! 

These emotions are a common response to a new situation. As 
seniors, the time has come to think of the future, not in the 
context of semesters, but in terms of career planning. All too soon 
the reality of graduation will hit, and a deep longing for the 
structured and carefree environment you have grown to love here 
at Saint Michael’s will seem so long ago. As students we all 
complain about a barrage of exams or that paper now two weeks 
overdue, but in some ways is very comforting. You can depend on 
the exams, the classes and your friends always being there. Realiz- 
ing that your academic career here will draw toa close results in 
emotions ranging from great excitement to great anxiety. The 
papers, exams and companionship of friends next door will often 
be missed. 

Why does it all have to end? To a certain degree, it doesn’ 3 
Your commitment and bond with this very special community 
can continue to grow long after the diploma is framed and 
carefully hung on the wail. At this point the relevance and 
importance of the Saint Michael's Alumni Association can be put 
in proper perspective. The prime directive of the Alumni Office 
is to sponsor activities to help you maintain contact with YOUR 
school. Events such as Homecoming, Reunion, elements of Com- 
mencement, Freshman send offs, Wind and Jazz/Chorale trips 
are all activities coordinated through the Alumni Office. This 
may be nothing new, but one very important element most people 
overlook is the fact that locations, housing, receptions and 
hundreds ‘of other specifics are organized by alumni volunteers. 
Their love for Saint Michael’s has propelled them to assist the 
college. Without alumni support, the aforementioned special 
events plus the Alumni Admissions and Career Counseling Pro- 
grams would not be possible. These events provide the opportun- 
ity to renew friendships, relive special memories and use the 
alumni network to your advantage. 


I hope you will remain active long after the memories have 
begun to fade. We need your help. By keeping us informed of your 
location we can keep you informed of Saint Michael's College 
events in your area. It will also provide the opportunity for one of 
the 17 established alumni chapters native to your area to aid your 
adjustment through involvement in Saint Michael’s activities. 
There is always a need for increased alumni involvement to 
enhance the Alumni Association. 


Starting with the class of 1986 a program is developing where 
graduating seniors can use the Alumni Office as a liason to Alumni 
Chapter Officers. They will prove to be an excellent resource for 
information regarding local activities. In addition to the chapter 
network, both the Student Resource Center and the Alumni Office 
can provide you with the names of Alumni willing to aid your career 
search. The rationale is threefold. First, by knowing a part of Saint 
Michael's will be with you, the anxiety of adjusting to life after 
college can be reduced. Second, it will offer you the possibility of 
staying involved with your college. Third, and most importantly, is 
the further development of excellence the Saint Michael’s College 
community has established in the eyes of the public. By an enhanced 
reputation the immediate benefactors will be you as alumni. As 
Saint Michael's grows, so will your qualifications in the eyes of a 
potential employer. It is important to realize the importance of this 
reciprocal relationship. As Saint Michael's improves, so will the 
value of the diploma you carry. A continued commitment by you 
will make this happen. I wish you all the best a a eNeers and 
rewarding life. Remember. . . . ; . 


~ 
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Skiers advance to Division Championships 





_ Junior team captain Bob Christensen turns a gate at the Division II Championships held at Haystack. SMC sent 


three skiers to the Eastern Division I Championships, held at the Middlebury Snow Bowl. 


_ Knights drop fourth in a row to UVM 77-62 


by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


University of Vermont guard 
Howard Hudson said the Cata- 
mounts’ 77-62 win over St. 
Michael’s College last Thursday 
settled an important issue. 

“I think we've established who 
the number-one team in Burling- 
ton is,’ said Hudson, a senior co- 
captain. “We had to earn it, 
though. We knew St. Michael’s 
wasn't going to give it to us.” 

It was the last time UVM 
Coach Bill Whitmore would han- 
dle the Catamounts against the 
Knights. Whitmore, saying the 
UVM program needed new 
direction and new leadership, 
has resigned. His resignation 
will be effective at the end of the 
season. 

“All the pressure was on us,” 
said Whitmore. “We did what we 
had to do. Over the last few years, 
I feel we've approached the game 
the proper way.” 

The Purple Knights were hurt 
by their failure to establish an 
inside game, and UVM shut 
down their prime weapon, the 
fastbreak. 

Injuries and bad behavior were 
two strikes against the Knights. 
Don Mailliard has a broken bone 
in his right foot and is through 
for the year and his collegiate 
career. JB Brown played with a 
sore right knee. Brian Young, a 
major cog of the Knights'’fast- 
break, served a one-game sus- 
pension for what Knights coach 
Jim Casciano called “poor behav- 


ior on the bench” during the 


team’s loss to Philadelphia Tex- 
tile earlier in the week. 

As is expected for a UVM-St. 
Michael's game, a big crowd 
packed the Ross Sport Center, 
listed officially at 2,150. But the 
term “crowd” may be mislead- 
ing; “audience” may be more 
appropriate, because those 
watching spent a lot of time sit- 
ting or their hands waiting for 
something to happen. 

On the first possession of the 
game, UVM players sent the ball 
right in to their 6-10 center, Joe 
Calavita, an indication of things 
to: come. Calavita missed the 
shot, but the Cats’ John Simko 
tapped in the follow and then 
added a 12-foot jumper to give 
UVM a 4-0 lead. George Daway 
then mirrored Simko's feat by 
tapping in a miss from Knights’ 
center Jim McNall, and hitting a 
15-foot jumper, to tie the game 

For much of the first half the 
teams traded baskets, neither 
pulling more than two ahead. 
With the score tied at 16, UVM's 
Rob Hamlin hit his first field 
goal of the year and started the 
Catamounts on a 10-0 run which 
gave them the lead for the rest of 
the night. After Hamlin’s basket, 
Hudson sank two free throws 
and snaked through the Knights’ 
front-line for a lay-in. Hudson 
then hit two more free throws, 
and Calavita added another pair, 
to puch UVM out toa 26-16 lead. 

Hudson tallied 12 points for 
the half. Simko added 10, and 
UVM led at the break, 30-21. 


game with a sound game plan. 
They wanted to 1 control the 
tempo of the game, which they 
did by not allowing St. Michael's 
to run. 2 rebound well, which 
they did, although the Knights 
had an edge on the offensive 
boards, and 3 get inside and take 
advantage of their superior 
height, which they did by looping 
the ball to Calavita and 6-foot-6 
Bill Brennan. 

The Catamounts picked up 
where they left off to start the 
second half. Calavita scored two 
quick inside baskets with a 
sweeping hook and a lay-in, and 
Simko added another two points 


when he shook free on the base- 
line for an easy lay-in. Coach Cas- 
ciano called time-out to re-adjust, 
but when Brennan hit a 12- 
footer with 17:19 to play, the 
lead had swollen to 15 points, 
39-24. 

Meanwhile, the Knights were 
having problems. Mark Ander- 
son and JB Brown blew layups, 
and the Knights got the ball 
inside only a few times to begin 
with. They would make a last 
run, barely a peep, and it would 
be snuffed out quickly. 

Trailing by 15, Larry Irving 
came up with one of his five 
steals and laid it in around Calav- 


ita while being fouled. After Irv- 
ing made his free-throw, 
Anderson hit an open jumper in 
the lane to cut the deficit to 10. 
Irving then scored with an offen- 
sive rebound, and followed that 


'- with another steal and dunk. 


/ 


Photo by Lauren Boucher. 





by Christopher Kenny 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael's College Ski 
Knights finished off their pro- 
ductive 1985-86 season by send- 
ing five team members to the 
Eastern Division I Champion- 
ships. The Middlebury Snow 
Bowl will be the host site for this 
event. From the alpine team, 
sophomores Caroline Heald, 
John Walters, and freshman Bob 
Hawkins were qualifiers. Sopho- 
more Kathy Huntington and 
senior Lynda Dunn will make the 
trip for the Nordic team. For 
downhillers Heald and Walters, 
it is their second consecutive 
invitation to the championships; 
for Dunn, the nordic team’s 
“iron woman,” it will be her 
fourth trip to the event in as 
many seasons. 

The alpine team captain is Bob 
Christensen. A junior, he will not 
be competing at Middlebury, but 
he looks forward with confidence 
to next season. “Our program is 
progressing pretty much as | 
expected so far,” he said. “I knew 
from our pre-season tryouts this 
year that we were developing a 
team with a lot of depth.” He 
added, “Time after time, we had 
people coming from the back, 
helping us out.” 

Indeed, the program is devel- 


oping solid talent. In the races 
Cont. on p. 12 


Sophomore forward J.B. Brown goes up for two over 
UVM’s Bill Brennan.. 


The dunk woke up the coma- 
tose St. Michael's fans, and it 
appeared that maybe the 
Knights would creep back into 
the game. The Knights had 


Photo by Tony Flanagan. 


snapped off nine straight points 
and cut the lead to 39-33. 

UVM did not even bother to 
call time-out. The Cats’ Art Fla- 
herty answered quickly, tossing 
k Cont. on p. 15 
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Women split week’s action 


by Kevin Flaherty 
Defender Staff 


In last week’s women’s basket- 
ball action the Purple Knights 
settled for a split in their two 
games. They were ousted by the 
West Point Cadets 52-50, but 
came back to beat the St. Law- 
‘rence University Saints 62-49. 

“We were really pumped up 
for the West Point game, and 
they came in a little flat. Both 
teams struggled quite a bit, but we 
knew if we played the good 
defense and kept them under 64- 
to-65 points we'd be in the 
game,” said Knights’ coach Sue 
Duprat. 

“The teams played very even,” 
Dupont said, “which is some- 
thing we have done more than 
ever. Next year I think we will get 
over the hump and win more of 
the close games. Each team had 
its streaks, though. We were 
down by 11 in the first half and by 
10 in the second half. Then we 
went up by five in the second half, 
by eating away their lead and 
trading baskets.” 

_ One advantage the Cadets had 
in the first half was on the boards, 
where they outbounded the 
Knights by 13. St. Michael’s 
stayed within five though, with 
the score at 31-26. The Knights 
were led in the first half by Kathy 


Stubbing’s nine, followed by Deb- - 
bie Burke with six and Kelly | 


Scannell with five. Louanne Dev- 
lin and Stubbing combined for 
eight rebounds. 

Cont. on 15 


F reshma: 


n Kathy King (5), and Gina Vintalore (21) eagerly 
await a rebound in action earlier this season. 





Alpine and nordic teams advance... 


Cont. from p. 11 
this year, the alpine team fin- 
ished no worse than third place. 

Despite having another first- 
year coach, Tom Clark, Chris- 
tensen said he feels things went 
smoothly. He said, “The team 
had a pretty good rapport with 
Tom, and the athletic depart- 
ment support this year was much 
better.” 

As for next season? Chris- 
tensen said: “I'm really looking 
forward to next season. I had 
high expectations for the team 
this year, and we lived up to 
them. I've got even higher hopes 
for next year — look at all of the 
young talent we have.” Ona per- 
sonal note, he said, “I’m certainly 
going to work harder to qualify 
for the championships.” 

Christensen said he knows 
that things will run even more 
smoothly next season. He said he 
was not expecting to assume the 
role of team captain this year. He 
found out about the problem 
only a week before the beginning 
of the fall semester. Although 
the snow doesn’t fly for another 
three-and-a-half months from 
that time of the year, Chris- 
tensen said he knew he was way 
behind in his duties. He said, “In 
order to establish ties with ski 
manufacturing companies (to 
obtain discount “pro forms’), 
you have to be in contact with 
them early in the summer. 
Because of the mix-up, I wasn't 
able to make those necessary 
contacts. This year will be a dif- 
ferent story.” 

Although the nordic team 
seemed to haul the alpine team 
down when it came to total team 


nelly, "87, said he saw improve- 
ment in this year’s program. He 
attributed much of the credit to 
first-year coach Steve Hayes. 
Connelly said, “We had a good 
season with Steve. He’s the best 
coach the nordic team has had 
since I've been here.” He con- 
tinued, “Steve is a very percep- 
tive coach. By studying the good 
Division | skiers, he could pick 
out what they were doing to be so 
successful, and then had the tal- 
ent to adapt those skills to our 
training.” This improvement 
was displayed in the Division II 
Championships, held at the Put- 
ney School. Freshman Andy 
Jones and Jason Wilson finished 
fourteenth and fifteenth respec- 
tively. Connelly finished nine- 
teenth. Previous to this season, 
Connelly said, the best St. 
Michael's finish in the cham- 
pionships was “somewhere in 
the 30s.” 

Connelly said he is aware that 
the nordic team hurt the alpine 
team in total standings, but, he 
said, “It’s kind of hard to actively 
compete when you've got the 
numbers we have. We skied 
meets with only three guys and 
three women. Most teams have 
five or six of each.” Last season, 
the best nordic finish in an event 
was eighth. This season, their 
best was third. “We've shown 
great improvement, we just need 
more skiers,” Connelly said. 


When asked if he, too, was 
optimistic about next season, 
Connelly replied, “I'm definitely 
psyched.” He said, “On the 
downhill team, there's the 
poten 
potential for four of their skiers 
to break the top 10 next season. I 


feel that our nordic team could 
become one of the top three if 
everything goes well.” Four of 
the top 10 skiers in nordic com- 
petition were seniors this year. 
“That's four spots that are open 
for next season,” he said, “and 
knowing how close the spreads 
were at the finish line this year, it 
won't take much work on our 
part to break in there.” 


When workers aren't there. 
business doesnt work 


Protect your employees, your 
company, and yourself from the 
personal suffering and financial 
loss of cancer... call your local 
unit of the American Cancer 
Society and ask for their free 
pamphiet, “Helping Your 
Employees to Protect. Them- 
selves Against Cancer” Start 
your company on a policy of 
good health today! 


(ose 


This space contributed as a public service 








Knightmoves 


Christopher Kenny 





Back to the Past Tense 


“This action is killing me, guys, I’m gonna hit the men’s room 
— any takers?” 

One of the Sophomore’s friends looked up at him and replied, 
“Hell no! It’s only halftime and we're only down by 10 points! We 
might win this one.” ; 

The rest of the group laughed heartily. 

“OK boys, I'll be back shortly — hey, give ‘em hell for me if it 
starts to get close.” 

“You got it.” 

The Sophomore clambered down the empty bleachers and headed 
out into the deserted lobby of the Vincent C. Ross Sport Center. 
The kidding around was over. These 7-19 Purple Knights were 
really becoming a frustration for him, a stick in his craw, a 
genuine pain in the ---. “What the hell’s the matter with these 
guys?” he muttered to himself as he stormed by the trophy cases 
— filled with the material accolades of days gone by — and 
slammed his shoulder into the men’s room door. 

Or rather, what he thought was the men’s room door. 

Just as the door closed behind him, the Sophomore realized there 
was no light on in this room. He felt the wall for a light swtich and 
found none. He tried to find the door handle to get back outside. 
There wasn’t one. 

“Don’t panic buddy, don’t panic,” he told himself as he felt 
along the walls of this strange room, looking for a way to get out. 
It seemed to take him hours, but finally, he found a door handle. 

He pulled the door open, and found himself in the middle of a 
crowded, bustling, noisy lobby. In disbelief, he saw all ef the 
strange smiling faces, heard the joking around, and tried to 
fathom just how many people were in the gym lobby. 

“Must be a busload of St. John Fisher fans that showed up late,” 
he assured himself. Pulling himself together, he bought a Pepsi 
and headed back out to the gym to rejoin his friends. Passing 
through the entrance, he glanced up at the scoreboard. It was now 
halftime, and the scoreboard read, “St. Michael’s 35, Visitor, 30.” 
“Psyched!” the Sophomore said to himself. He tapped a middle- 
aged man on the arm and said, “Nice turnaround by the Knights 
— what happened, did Millikin heat up, or something?” The man 
looked at the Sophomore as if the kid had just thrown up on him. 

“You all right, kid?” 

“Sure, I'm fine.” 

“Maybe you better stop slippin’ whatever you're slippin’ into 
your soda and just sit down and relax.” : 

“Hey, I'm not...maybe I'll just go find my friends.” 

“Sounds like a good idea to me, sport.” 

The Sophomore chuckled to himself and wondered what he'll 
do when senility starts to creep up on him personally. He arrived 
at his seat and found that his bleacher section was packed. He 
noticed the whole gym was packed. He also noticed that his 
buddies were no longer here. “Those clowns took off — too bad! 
it’s rare when we get a nice five-point lead like this,” he thought 
to himself. Just then, the players came back out onto the court, and 
the second half began. . 

The Sophomore watched in amazement as players named 
Irving, Young, Anderson, McNall, Donahue, Watkias and Sheri- 
dan, combined with the familiar faces of Daway, Gabriel. Brown, 
Dietz and Kenney. to beat Pace University — not St. John Fisher 
by a score of 73-70. He noticed Don Mailliazd wearing a cast and 
dressed in street clothes, when moments ago he was on the floor, 
in his uniform. He knew something was wrong...very wrong. 

The Sophomore fought his way through the throngs of people 
congratulating the players on their second place finish in the 
Mideast Collegiate Conference, blew through the front doors of 
Ross, and sprinted over the icy sidewalk to the Durick Library. 
Spinning through the turnstile, he ripped the front-page section 
of The Boston Globe out of a student's hands and read the date. It 
said “February 22, 1986.” He dropped the paper to the floor, and 
muttered, “Omigod, I've travelled a year ahead in time. 

“This is definitely a dream, and a wild one at that...so why not 
play along with it?” he reasoned with himself. He turned, and 
headed into the Periodicals. He spent the next two hours reading 
up on what had commenced in the past year, athletically, begin- 
ning with the Purple Knight loss to St. John Fisher, 78-73, on the 
night of February 23, 1985. After that, he decided to find out what 
happened in the financial markets, so that if and when he ever 
returned to 1985, he could make a fortune, and never have to 
suffer through Finance and Marketing. 

He approached the woman at the desk and asked her where the 
back copies of Barron’s and The Wall Street Journal were kept. She 
lead him to a remote corner of the library and said, “All of the 
issues you're looking for are in this room. The light switch is on the 
right.” The Sophomore entered the room. The door closed behind 
him. There was no light swtich on the right. 

Hours later, he found a door handle and pulled. He found 
himself back out in periodicals, only he noticed the library to be 
much louder than before. Shrugging it off, he left the library, and 
headed back over the icy sidewalk toward the gym. Looking up, he 
saw his friends and a few others leaving Ross. He ran up to them. 
“Where you been? We only lost by five, and you missed it.” 

“I know all about that — you guys aren’s gonna believe this, 
but... I just had a time-travel experience!” 

“ ‘Shrooms?” 

“Re serious! | mean I really traveled ahead one year in time" 

e Cont. on p t+. 
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Ice Knights end with a 10-6 record 


by Tony Flanagan 
Defender Staff 


The Hawthorne College 
hockey team defeated St. 
Michael's 5-4 last week, but the 
Knights returned two days later 
to defeat Stonehill College in a 
6-2 victory. 

“Hawthorne came out to hurt 
us,” said SMC Head Coach Lou 
DiMasi describing the wildly 
unsportsmanlike play of the 
Hawthorne Highlanders. Di- 
Masi said Hawthorne played an 
extremely violent game, even 
drawing two spearing penalties. 
Oddly, SMC received more 
penalties (15) than the High- 
landers (11). “The ref lost con- 
trol of the game and lost control 
of himself,” continued DiMasi,” 
and I commend the St. Mike's 
players 1,000 times over for 
keeping themselves in control.” 
The crowd pulled a Yankee 
Stadium-type stunt — screaming 
vulgarities at the SMC squad, 
throwing objects at the team and 
even ransacking the team’s bus, 
steaking sticks and lunches, 
DiMasi said. 

SMC led off the scoring early 
in the first frame when Flo Men- 
ninger received a setup from the 
freshman wing team of Sean 
Foley and Bob O'Malley. Much of 
the period elapsed before Haw- 
thorne broke through to score 
two goals — a result of their 11 


~ shots on goal for the period. The 


second. goal was scored on a 
powerplay. 

The next period, Hawthorne 
opened up with-another point to 


increase the lead to 3-1 and again 
on a powerplay to place the game 
somewhat out of the Knights’ 
reach. 

Just 28 seconds after the 
fourth Hawthorne score, the 
team of Pat “Tex” Williams and 
Jay Bellissimo placed a “2” on the 
scoreboard for the visitors. 

Four minutes into the final 
period Kevin Benedix, Mike 
Sheeran and Mike Mullahy com- 
bined for a score and battled back 
from a three-point deficit. 

Hawthorne answered with a 
quick score, and the Knights 
could only muster up one more 
goal when senior Ted Manning 
sent it through the pipes. The 
buzzer sounded and the Knights 
were glad to get out of Antrim, 


Then, on Saturday night, amid 
the Winter Weekend spirit, the 
team was greeted by an enthusi- 
astic hometown crowd as they 
faced Stonehill College in what 
turned out to be an all-out shoot- 
ing spree. Both teams kept their 
offenses in action as SMC shot on 
goal 48 times and Stonehill 
launched 46 of their own. 

As the contest began, the St. 
Michael's forecheck battled the 
Stonehill backcheck fervently. 
The dedicated defense of senior 
Matt Higgins and the lunging 
blocks of Williams kept the 
opposition from breaking the 
crease. Then, out of nowhere, as 
though it was commonplace, 
Paul Nocivelli flipped the puck 
over two defenders in an alley- 
oop pass to Bellissimo who 
screamed down the ice to face the 


goalie one-on-one and slid in a 
backhand goal to the net. 

Minutes later, Ken Atkins of 
Stonehill grabbed his own break- 
away to tie the game. 

Keeping the battle of the brea- 
kaways alive, Bellissimo and fel- 
low wing Manning set up a pass 
to Williams who quickly flew 
from the lone defender on his tail 
to score on Stonehill despite 
their 4-to-3 player advantage. 
Another scoring opportunity 
opened up for the Knights when 
Nocivelli found himself skating 
toward an open goal and a loose 
puck. Despite a hopeful diving 
attempt, the shot went wide. 

The second frame was quiet 
until a huge six-player pileup 
occurred in front of the Stonehill 
net. The puck magically ap- 
peared from the pile and was 
promptly tapped through the 
open net, only to be disallowed 
due to the SMC offense scooping 
the puck from the goalie’s glove. 

Seizing the opportunity for a 
power play, Stonehill fired more 
shots at goalie Phil Fernandez 
who blocked every one. The 
defense of SMC’s Herb Kopf 
helped keep the Chieftans score 
less during their player advantage. 

St. Michael’s soon earned a 
powerplay also, bombarding the 
Stonehill goaltender with a 
shower of pucks until a follow-up 
shot in close by Williams broke 
the deflection streak and also 
earned Bellissimo an assist. 

St. Michael's, 
with a 10-6 ECAC record, will 
with hope, be facing off tonight 
in their first-ever playoff birth. 








The Ice Knights came up big against Stonehill College over 
Winter Weekend. Junior Jay Bellissimo and senior Pat Willi- 
ams scored two goals apiece. Bellissimo is now the all-time 
leading point-scorer in SMC hockey. 
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SENIORS — GRADUATE STUDENTS 


~NOW...Work PART TIME and step into Phase | 






of our dynamic new Training Program 


CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


BUILD YOUR FUTURE WITH PEOPLExpress 


Photo by Steve Costello. 



















GET MEANINGFUL TRAINING—os 
you handle challenging 
responsibilities like customer 
check-ins/boarding, baggage 
procedures, and other 
operational support activities. 
PEOPLExpress offers you so much 
more than just a part-time job— 
here’s a chance fo really 
LEARN and EARN! 


It would take the nation’s most 
innovative airline to “reinvent” 
career training like this! We're 
seeking highly competent 
individuals with a real capacity 
for compassion, caring and 
concern for people. Join 
PEOPLExpress NOW as ao Cus- 
tomer Service Representative, 
and you will be on the most 
direct route to eligibility for 
POST-DEGREE TRAINING and 

a long-term career in the 
airline industry. 


If you’ve got: 

® Matriculated status in a full- 
time college program 

® 2.5 cumulative GPA 

® Professional appearance 

= Customer contact experience 

= Good communications skills 

® Ability to provide own 
transportation 


- We'll offer you: 


= $4.00 an hour for working 
15-25 hours a week at 
BURLINGTON 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 

® Schedules to fit your classes 

8 Travel privileges on 
PEOPLExpress 

= Free parking 








For further information contact 
your Placement Office. 


PEOPLExpress f 


Equal Opportunity Employer 
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NIGHTMOVES ... 


Cont. from p. 12 


“No way. What the hell’s wrong with you?” 

“Look, I can prove it... can tell you what's gonna happen in the 
upcoming year.” 

“Man...hey, it might be good for a few laughs. Fire away, 
Karnac.” 

“T can tell you some details, but not all. First, Villanova is going 
to beat Georgetown for the NCAA Division I National Title...” 

“He's in dreamland.” 

“Shut up — let him go on.” 

“..The Vermont Reds will win their second consecutive AA 
Eastern League crown...The Red Sox will logically be out of the 
pennant race by the All-Star break, but Wade Boggs will win the 
batting title. He'll go to arbitration trying for $1.85 million per. 


He'll lose, and have to settle for $1.35 million...” 
“You can’t be serious!” 


"\..And there's going to be a terrible tragedy in the Holy Cross 
football program.” 

“OK, champ, if you know so much, how’s next year’s St. 
Michael’s hoop team gonna make out?” 

“You guys may find this hard to swallow...but...they're gonna 
finish the regular season at 18-10, and take second place in the 
MECC.” 

“What? they're in the cellar of that league right now!” 

“All right, soothsayer, last chance. Who's gonna play in this 
year's Super Bowl XX?” 

“Oh no...umm...the Chicago Bears and...” 

“And?” 

"the New England Patriots.” 

The Sophomore'’s friends picked him up in unison and tossed him 
into the deep snow, about 10 feet off the sidewalk. They walked off 
in a group, laughing, prophesying on how their buddy could have 
lost his quite capable mind at such a young age. 

The Sophomore sat up and cleared the snow off of his face. He 
chuckled to himself, and yelled out, “Hey fellahs! Remember, he 
who laughs last...” 





Quote of the Week 


“We want Brian, We want Brian, We want Brian...” 
— Frantic chant from fans in the 


now-famed “Lead Section” as | 


they helplessly watched St. 
Michael’s lose to UVM, 77-62. 


¥°. ST.GEORGE’S UNIVERSITY 
)¢ SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


= GRENADA WEST INDIES 
St George's University School of Medicine. with more Inan 975 graduates licensed in 33 states 
otters a rigorous. nine-semester program leading to the degree of tor of Medicine 

in January 1965. The Journal nm ical Association published a repor! 
which ranked Georges number one of ali mayor foreign medical schools in the initial pass 
rate on the ECFMG Exam 

70 medical schools in the United States have accepted over 630 St George's students 
with advanced f 

St George's has rece: 


wed probationary approval to conduct clinical clerkships in New 
to regulations ot the State Board of Examiners 
A Loan Program for Entering Students has been instituted for a limited number of qualified 
applicants 
For information. please contact the Otice of Admissions 
St. George's University Schoo! of Medicine 
‘, The Foreign Medical School Services Corporation 
One East Main Street, Bay Shore. N.Y. 11706, Dept. C-1 
(516) 665-8500 


SELL 2 TRADE ® BUY 2 SELL # TRADE #2 BUY 


TRADERMAN 
New and used EVERYTHING! 


50% Money back guarantee to all students on 
purchases returned in same condition. 








36 ANY os AGVYUL 


1 Intervale Ave. Burlington 864-0540 
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Gadue’s Dry Cleaning 
THE MARKET PLACE 


WINOOSKI, VT 05404 
655-1319 










e Dry cleaning e Shirts 
e Alterations * e Suedes & Leather 
e Repairs e Laundry 








Quality Work ... Near Champlain Mill! 





M-F 
Sat. 





7:30-5:30 
9:00-1:00 



















Gabriel clinches win at the line 


Knights edge Pace 


by Scorr Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael's College 
men’s basketball team completed 
a radical one-year rebuilding pro- 
ject last Saturday evening, when 
it closed out its regular season 
schedule with a 73-70 win over 
Pace University at the Ross 
Sport Center. 

The vcitory gave the Purple 
Knights their seventeenth win 
of the year, a vast improvement 
over last year’s 7-21 record. The 
Knights had not won 17 games 
in a single season since 1973-74. 

More importantly, the Knights 
laid claim to second place in the 
Mideast Collegiate Conference 
with a 6-4 record. By finishing 
second, the Knights receive a bye 
in the first-round of the Confer- 
ence tournament that begins 
tomorrow night. St. Michael's 
will play the winner of the game 


between third-place Philadel- 
phia Textile and last place 
Adelphi. 


Had the Knights lost to Pace 
(and they very nearly did), they 
would have fallen to fourth place 
in the standings. Larry Irving 
simply would not let the Knights 
lose, and he almost single- 
handedly snapped the Knights’ 
four-game losing streak. 

Trailing by one, George 
Daway hit a big shot for the 
Knights. Bringing the ball up the 
floor, Daway danced inside the 
lane and tossed in a nifty pene- 
tration shot among the trees. 
Pace still had 55 seconds to re- 


take the lead, but Brown picked 
off a pass from Pace’s Isaac Gon- 
zalez. Pace was unable to foul 
anyone until Gonzales mugged 
Gus Gabriel with 15 seconds 
remaining. Gabriel, who shoots 
about 65 percent from the foul 
line, swished both shots to boost 
the Knights’ lead to three. 

Gabriel's free-throws proved 
necessary because Fagan threw 
in a running, fall-in prayer with 
six seconds left. Fagan collided 
with Gabriel as he put up his 
shot, and for a moment, Pace 
appeared to have a chance at a 
three-point play. However, no 
foul was called, and Daway took a 
lob-pass at midcourt behind all of 
the Setters and scored to make 
the final 73-70. 

“It was an ugly win,” said St. 
Michael's coach Jim Casciano, 
“but when you're on the skids 
like we were, we'll take it.” 

“I thought we looked tired 
tonight. We were lucky to find 
the spurts. Larry Irving had a 
fantastic game; he had a career 
for some people.” 

The junior forward was 
relentless on the offensive 
boards, grabbing mine offensive 
rebounds which he converted 
into 12 of his game-high 21 
points. In a near flawless perfor- 
mance, Irving played all but a few 
seconds of the contest, shot 
seven of nine from the floor, 
seven of eight from the line and 
tacked on five steals and three 
assists. Nw. {t was not a “triple- 
double” performance but it did 
not have to be. Irving did what 


Swim team off to. 
ECAC’s next month 


by David Ferrigno 
Defender Staft 


The St. Michael's swim team 
finished up its 1986 schedule in 
grand fashion by sweeping 
Bridgewater State College and 
University of Massachusetts at 
Boston. The team will head to 
the ECACs in Springfield, MA 
on March 6, 7 and 8 to finish up 
the season. 

For the men the wins marked 
the end of a two-year dry spell. 
They won big against UMass- 
Boston and took a close meet 
from Bridgewater State 57-53. 
Going into the 100-yard breast 
stroke the men needed a second 
and third from Eric Gustafson 
and Brian Arnold respectively. 
Gustafson and Arnold came 
through, and the result was the 
men’s second win in two years. 

Divers Foris Antil and Frank 
Semanc played a key role in the 
wins taking first and second in 
both meets. Before the swim- 
ming even started, St. Michael's 
was up 16-0 on both UMass- 
Boston and Bridgewater State. 
The swimmers brought it home 
from there. 

The women swam a solid 
overall meet to drubb {/Mass- 
Boston 70-30 and defeu: Bridge- 
water State College 60-46. the 
team took first in every event 
except the 50-yard backstroke 
and 50-yard buties fly to cap the 


2-0 sweep this past weekend. 

The highlight of the weekend 
saw Kathy Korby swim a record- 
breaking 400-yard individual 
medlay. The new record of 
5:27.88 crushed the old record by 
three seconds. Coach Danita 
Pokorny said, “We swam well. 
Kahty’s record was really great.” 

Colleen Moriarty typified the 
felling of the team. “We were 
determined to win, and we went 
out and did it,” she said. 

With the season now com- 
plete and the women’s final 
record at 6-8, the team will send 
four women to compete in the 
ECACs in Springfield, MA, on 
March 6, 7 and 8. Karen Dum- 


mire will compete in the 500-, fj 


needed to be done. 

Despite Irving’s heroics, the 
Knights did not put the game 
away until the final seconds. 
With the Knights trailing 61-60, 
JB Brown (nine points) turned 
an offensive rebound into a 
three-point play. As a team, the 
Knights scored 17 points as a 
result of their offensive board- 
work. Joe Fagan of Pace tied the 
score at 6:08 with a pair of free 
throws, and moved ahead when 
center Bill McMahon hit another 
at 5:30. 

The teams went through a dry 
spell, but a free throw by Pace’s 
Peter Baldini at 1:30 gave the 
Setters a 67-65 lead. Brown 
responded for the Knights with a 
pair of his own, but McMahon 
pushed the Setters out in front 
for the last time with another 
free throw. 

Why did Casciano start Mike 
Donahue (10 points) in place of 
Jim Dietz? 

“Just a feeling,” said Casciano. 
“I thought we were going to see a 
lot of zone tonight, and if there is 
one thing Mike Donahue can do, 
it’s shoot over a zone,” he said 
after the game. 

Pace was led by Fagan with 19 
points (tying his session high; he 
averages 6.4) and five rebounds. 
Layne Fields added 14 for the 
Setters, and their top scorer, 
Peter Baldini, had 15, Pace ran 
into trouble when its center 
Patrick Crawford had foul prob- 
lems. Crawford had 10 points 
before fouling out with 5:08 to 


play. 


100-, and 200-yard breaststroke ['% 


and the 1,650-yard freestyle, Le 


while Sue Judge will compete in 


the 1-meter. diving and 50-yard } 


freestyle. Korby, who missed 
qualifying for the ECAC’s by less 


than a second, and Sarah Con- |; 


nolly along with Dunmire and 
Judge will compete a four- 
women relay team which will 
compete in the 200-yard medaly 


relay and the 200-freestyle relay. |. 
This year the women will [ 


compete in a total of eight events 
in the ECACs, compared to last 
year when they qualified for just 
five events in the New Englands, 
a tournament in which the qual- 
ity of the swimmers is much less 
than that of the ECAC tournament. 





Junior Arthur Foris “Tree” 
Anctil executes a dive in com- 
petition earlier this season. 


Photo by Cathy Crai 


Joe Kenney 


by Dave Davoren 
Asst. Sports Editor 


Even though he sits on the 
bench watching his teammates 
gain even greater glory in this 
season of resurrection, he does 
not go unnoticed. Joe Kenney, in 
his second season with the Pur- 
ple Knights, has been drawing as 
many cheers as a Brian Young 
two-fister when he is given that 
rare opportunity to show his 
skills. Kenny has become a real 
honest-to-goodness “cult hero.” 
In fact he is the only member of 
the Knights to have his own fan 
club: “Kenney’s Krew.” 

Kenney came to St. Michael's 
in the fall of 1984 as a former 
high school basketball captain at 
Rumson-Fair Haven Regional 
High School in New Jersey. 
Coach Jim Casciano and his staff 
did not recruit Kenney; in fact 
they had never heard of him until 





The people’s choice: 
Kenney a cult hero 


Kenney approached Casciano 
and told him of his intentions to 
play for St. Michael's. 

Kenney said he didn’t think 
Casciano believed him when he 
first told him, and tha Casciano 
was somewhat surprised to see 
him at the opening day of 
tryouts. ‘‘Casciano told me not to 
expect anything, but I knew if I 
worked hard I could make it,” he 


said. 
Kenney’s hard work paid off, 


and he made the team. He only 
played in two games in the 1984- 
85 season. He did not score, but 
he contributed in other ways. He 
views his role on the team as a 
worker. He tries to work the 
other players to keep them work- 
ing hard. 

Casciano echoed a_ similar 
response. ‘He makes a contribu- 
tion to the program because 
other players notice him and his 
hard work,” Casciano said. 


Kenney came back this year 


and decided to play another year. 
The competition had streng- 
thened over the off-season with 
the addition of six newcomers, 
but Kenney’s workman's ethic 
won out, and he made the team 
again. 

His ascension to cult hero 
began in a pre-season exhibition, 


Knights drop 77-62 to UVM... 


Cont. from p. 11 

in a long baseline bomb that 
effectively silenced the noisy 
Knight fans. 

“That was a big basket for 
them,” said Casciano. “We 
deflated after that.” 

The rest of the game was rela- 
tively quiet. UVM had plenty of 
opportunities to show off their 
foul-shooting, which as a team, is 
fifteenth best in the nation in 
Division I. Calavita and Hudson 
were stars here, Calavita hitting 
11 of 12 in the second half, 13 of 
15 for the game. Hudson went 
six of seven in the second half, 
and 14 of 17 for the game. 

Hudson was the game's high 


: 












10-7, Donenzaka 2-chome, Shiouya-Ku 
Tokyo, Japan 150 


Further information on the position, qualifications, salary, benefits, transportation 
and housing can be obtained by airmailing a detailed resume with a recent photo- 


graph to I.E.S. 


scorer with 22, and he also had 
five assists and four steals. Calav- 
ita had 19 points and Simko 18. 
Gus Gabriel led the Knights with 
ee 


The win snapped a three- 
game losing streak for the Cata- 
mounts, who, although they are 
only 7-17, must be credited with 
“getting up for the game,” and 
they flat-out beat the Knights. 

The loss was the fourth in a 
row for St. Michael's. Earlier in 
the week, the Knights dropped 
two Mideast Conference games 
at Adelphi and Philadelphia 
Textile. They were beaten by the 
Adelphi Panthers on Saturday 


Teach In Japan 


Persons with a degree and job experience in such fields as advertising, pharmacology, 


publishing, engineering, business administration, linguistics and languages wishing 


to teach English to Japanese adults for one or two years in Tokyo and other parts ot 


Japan should write to: 


Personnel Manager 


International Education Services 


Shin Taiso Bidg. 





Personal interviews will be held in New York in the middle of March, 1¥&b. 


when he nailed six of seven free- 
throws to the joyous cheers of 
the Knights’ faithful. Then on 
Monday, Jan. 27, Kenney reached 
the pinnacle when he entered the 
game late in the second half with 
the game well in hand. Kenney 
promptly drew a foul and was 
sent to the line. The crowd 
hushed as he stepped to the line, 
but he missed both. Kenney was 
then fouled again, and this time 
he converted, bringing the crowd 
to its feet. He finished the game 
with five points and the title “the 
People’s Choice.” 

Casciano said he wonders 
what keeps Kenney motivated 
when he receives so little playing 
time. 

Kenney said he isn’t sure him- 
self, but he said he despises being 
told he can’t do something. “If 
you want something I think you 
should go out and get it,” he said. 
Kenney also said he can’t expect 
a lot of playing time. “I know 
there are a lot of players on this 
team that are better than I am,” 
he explained. 
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Knights beat Saints, fall to Cadets 


Cont. from p. 12 


Although the Knights 
dropped behind by 10 in the 
second half, they came back to go 
ahead by five, led by their young 
troops. “The young kids put us 
back in the game,” Duprat said. 
“They were realjy enthusiastic, 
and they sparked us by getting a 
basket here and a steal there. 
Kathy (King), Gina (Vintalore), 
Caroline (Granese), and Kathy 
(Stubbing) really got us going. 
Debbie Burke also had a great 
game, and Liz Ringrose played 
tough defense after getting four 
fouls in the first half. 

“What we did best, though, 
was to control the tempo of the 
game. They were real tired at the 
end. If we had gone into overtime 
I think we would have won. They 
stopped being so disciplined and 
made some stupid plays. We had 
our chances to win it at the end 
but we got some stupid calls and 
made some stupid plays too,” she 
added. 

“We've never played against 
teams like West. Point (tenth in 
the nation) and come within two 
points,” Duprat said. “I don’t like 


losing, but we played a very con- 
sistent game. It was the same as 
Bentley; we didn’t play over our 
heads — we just played smart and 
steady.” 

Leading the Knights was 
Kathy Stubbing with 14 points, 
11 rebounds and three assists. 
Burke had 10 points and four 
assists while Ringrose scored six 
and dished for seven. Scannell 
had seven points and combined 
with Devlin for 15 rebounds. 

The St. Lawrence game was a 
much different battle for the 
Knights. The Saints came into 
the game with a 14-4 record in 
Division III and were headed for 
the state tournament, but the 
Knights knew they could pull it 
off. “They were ready to play us 
and they took it to us, but the 
team was confident, not cocky, we 
were going to win,’ Duprat said. 

Burke led St. Michael's, shoot- 
ing 7-12 from the field and 
adding four rebounds, while 
teammate Devlin accumulated 13 
points, 16 rebounds and four 
assists. Stubbing added 12 points 
and 10 rebounds. 














As for the future, Kenney said 
he will take it day by day, but one 
thing is for sure: as long as Ken- 
ney remains a Purple Knight he 
will still hear the chants of “Ken- 


ney, Kenney, Kenney...” 


night, 75-63. The Panthers hit 76 
percent of their free throws, and 
the Knights added 29 turnovers. 
Rob Schiliro led Adelphi with 21 
points. Mike Donahue had 21 for 
the Knights, and he had had 16 
in the previous game between 
these two teams, which means he 
has 37 points against Adelphi 
and 41 against everyone else. 

Philadelphia Textile put itself 
in first place by beating the 
Knights, 90-79. The Knights had 
five players foul out, including 
Daway, who led the team with 25 
points, and Mark Anderson, who 
had 24. The Knights played both 
games without Brown and 
Mailliard. 

























“The lift ticket to Moonlight in Vermont.’ 


pe 











at 
Bolton Valley , 





7-lOpm 
. * Every night « 


@ ONLY $8.00 PER PERSON ¢ 


Ski rentals available’ $9 adults, $7 jUmiors (skiis, boots, poles) 


* 


Entertainment apres skiin the 
James Moore Tavern atthe base #¢ 
ad of the slopes 
















Only 25 minutes from Burlington 
Only 30 minutes from Montpelier 
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around Campus 


Through the Lenten season | 
Campus Ministry will be con- | 
ducting Stations of The Cross | 
each Thursday at 6:30 p.m. in the 
chapel. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 25 a bible 
study will take place intheupper § 
room at 4 p.m. Also in the upper ¢?* 
room, will be a type of a Confir- @ 
mation talk titled, “What Cathol- § 
ics Believe.” It will be on 
Wednesday, Feb. 26 at 4 p.m. 

There will be a luncheon fast 
gathering of just soup and bread 
in the upper room of the chapel 
at noon on Feb. 28. 

Masses through Lent will take 
place each day at 7:30 a.m., 11:30 
a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Campus Min- 
istry is located in Alliot Hall and 
can be reached by calling ext. 
2345. 


Vermont beaches remain 
barren while many students 
pack-up for warmer places dur- 
ing Spring Break. 

Photo by Steve Costello 


SRC programs 





interviews 


With programs such as Dis- 
cover II, a computerized career 
guidance system, a_ resource 
library to help find career possi- 
bilities, graduate programs, per- 
sonal growth issues, internship 
development, and resume prepa- 
ration every Wednesday from 4 
p.m. to 5 p.m. with Chris Clary, 
the Student Resource Center can 


Company Date 
Metropolitan 


Life Insurance March 11 


CVS March 12 


Key Program March 12 








Green Peace 


On March 12 Mark Osten, a 
representative from a conserva- 
tionalist group called Green 
Peace, will give a presentation on 
saving the whales. Time and 
place are to be announced. 


aerobics 


Aerobics held every Tuesday 
and Thursday from 7 p.m. to 8 
p.m. in Ross Sport Center. 


M.S. dance 
marathon 


The Multiple Sclerosis dance 
marathon will take place at the 
Ross Sport Center March 14-16. 

All college students and high 
school juniors and seniors are . 
invited to participate. The only 


- requirement is for the individual 


or couple to raise at least $75 for 
sponsorship. Dancers must con- 
tinue throughout the two days 
with half-hour breaks every two 
hours, breaks for meals and a 
four-hour break each night. For 





Position 


all insurance careers 
management trainee 


director/assist. director 





more information contact 
Michele Sak. 


comet watch 


from the Office of Public Information 


The St. Michael's College physics department is sponsoring a 
comet watch at 4 a.m. on the first clear, cloudless morning during 
the period March 16 to March 26. This is the best period for 
viewing Halley’s comet which will then be closest to the sun and 
displaying its longest tail. It will be visible to the naked eye, said 
Dominique Casavant, SMC physics professor. 

Those interested in viewing the comet must pre-register with 
the St. Michael's physics department. All who pre-register will be 
phoned at 4 a.m. on the first clear day during March 16 to 26 to be 
told there will be a watch. 

The comet watch will take place on the Eastern terrace beside 
Route 15, opposite the St. Michael’s College Chapel. A professor 
from the SMC physics department will explain what is happening 
with the comet, describe its location relative to the sun, and discuss 
its trajectory. 

Comet watchers are encouraged to bring field glasses. A few 
portable telescopes will be available, but the comet is expected to 
be visible to the naked eye, Casavant said. 

Those wishing to participate must send $1 for the phoning 
service to the physics department, St. Michael's College, Winooski, 
VT 05404. The letter must give the participant's name and tele- 
phone number and must state that he or she wishes to be tele- 
phoned at 4 a.m. on the first clear viewing night. Coffee will be 
served to comet watchers. 


‘Trustees favor 2.0 
GPA requirement 


by Mike Henderson have a requirement of 2.0, Pro- 


vost said. 


be used to acquire some impor- of Alternatives for Youth 
tant information. 

It is also responsible for set- 
ting up the spring program of 
on-campus recruiters. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those coming to 
St. Michael's in the second week 


of March: 


Adams Drug March 13 management trainee 


Readak Education March 13 


study skills courses presentation 


Readak Education March 14 interviews 








A quiet moment: ice fishing on Lake Champlain. 


Photo by Laura Ma! oney 


The incoming freshman class 
is going to find it a little more 
difficult to graduate from St. 
Michael’s. The board of trustees 
voted to-raise the requirements 
for graduation, starting with the 
class of 1990, during its meetings 
on February 8 and 9. Tom Hanna, 
S.A. president, the only student 
allowed at the meetings, said the 
board voted for the increase with- 
out much discussion or problems. 

The current requirement is a 
grade point average of 1.8. The 
board raised the new require- 
ment to a G-P.A. of 2.0. Trustees 
also decided that students must be 
involved in an extracurricular 
activity to graduate. 

This is not a recent develop- 
ment, said Academic Dean 
Ronald Provost. The board 
organized an ad hoc committee 
three years ago to study this, he 
said. The committee found that 
St. Michael’s was about the only 


school of its quality that did not 












ssociates in Eyecare 


Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremczuk, O.D. 
Lois Shiozawa, O.D. 


Eye Examinations - Glasses - Contacts 


Provost said he does not see 
any problems with the increased 
requirements. The plan is not 
unreasonable based on the stu- 
dents coming in, he said. “The 
students are capable of a 2.0, or 
they wouldn't be here. It’s just a 
matter of motivation and priori- 
ties,” he said. 

Provost said there will have to 
be a study done on what an extra- 
curricular activity actually is. 
“The definition of an extracurric- 
ular activity is any school activity 
that does not receive any credits,” 
he said. 

A study will also be needed to 


- determine whether the increased 


drinking age will get more stu- 
dents involved in school activi- 
ties, Provost said. 

“We're doing it for you,” Pro- 
vost said. “We want you to get a 
diploma from as good a school as 
you can.” The board of trustees is 
just looking to improve academic 
excellence, he said. , 






Phone: (802) 862-3223 





sa— Classical Brunch 


‘e~ 


Serving Sundays 


11:00-3:30pm 





WAT EIAWWORKS 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vermont/ 655-2044 





